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CAMBRIDGE. 

An article of mine containing a theory as to the 
origin.of the name Cambridge appeared in The 
Atheneum of June 12, in answer to two previous 
articles on the subject. The theory is that Gran- 
tabridge (Grantabryege), the Anglo-Saxon name 
of the town, has gradually become corrupted into 
Cambridge ; the successive changes being Granta- 
bridge, Crantabridge, or Gantabridge (according 
as the change of G into C preceded or followed 
the dropping of the v), Cantabridge, Cantbridge, 
Canbridge, Cambridge. At the time I put forward 
the theory (which, by the way, I have since 
found, though perhaps less distinctly enunciated, 
in Dyer’s History of Cambridge (1814, pp. 50, 51), 
the only facts I could adduce in support of it 
were that the town had undoubtedly once borne 
the name of Grantabridge ; that its Latin name 
is still Cantabrigia; and that Chaucer calls it 
Cantebrigge. Subsequently, however, I made in- 
vestigations which furnished me with facts which, 
to me at least, seem strongly to support the 
theory. These facts are the following — 

In Asser’s History of Alfred (end of ninth cen- 
tury) I find (Monumenta Historica Britannica, 
sm by Government, 1848, p. 478, C, D) the 
orm Grantebrycge. 

In the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (probably ninth- 
twelfth century) the town is called (see Index, 
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ed. Thorpe) Grantanbryege, Grantabryege, Gran- 
tebrycge. 

In Ethelwerdus (end of tenth c ntury) I find 
Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 515 A) Grantanbricge. 

In Domesday Book (A.p. 1080-1086) I find 
Grentebrige and Grentebrigescire. 

In Florence of Worcester (end of eleventh, be- 
ginning of twelfth century) I find (4. H. B. 
p.558 C) Grantebryege twice ; also Grantebricgeie 
(p. 586 D), Grantebricg 586 D), whilst the 
Latin adjectival forms, Grantebricgensis and Gran- 
tebrigensis, occur in pp. 586 D, 604 C, 644 A. 

In Simeon of Durham (end of eleventh, begin- 
ning of twelfth century, a few years later than 
Florence of Worcester), I find (ibid. p- 681, A, B) 
the form Grantabric; and Bosworth quotes from 
him also the forms Granthebrige, Grantebrige. 

In Henry of Huntingdon (middle of twelfth 
century) I find (ibid. p. 692 A, lib. 1.) Cantebrigia, 
with another reading Grantebrigia ; also (p.693 A, 
lib. 1.) Cantebrigesyre, with the variants Grante- 
brigesyre, Kantebrigesire; (p. 739 C, lib. v.) 
Grantebrige, (p. 748 A) Cantabrigia, (p. 753 C, 
lib. v1.) Grantebrigescire, Grantebrigiensis, and 
(p. 753 D) Grantebrige. 

In Geoffrey Gaimar (middle of twelfth century) 
I find (ibid. p. 803) Grantebrige. 

In Benedict of Peterborough (about a.p. 1177) 
I find (ed. Stubbs, 1867) Cantebrigesiriam, with 
another reading Grantebrigesiram (vol. i. p. 45) ; 
and (ibid. pp. 107, 239) Cantebrigesire. 

In Roger of Hovenden (end of twelfth century) 
[I find (ed. Stubbs, 1869) in vol. i. p. 42 (twice) 
and p. 74, Grantebrige ; ibid. pp. 74,]75, 96, 131, the 
adj. Grantebrigensis; also the Lat. form Grante- 
briga (ibid. p. 131); and (vol. ii, pp. 87, 190) 
Cantebrigesire. Bosworth also quotes from this 
writer the form Grauntebrigge. 

In Matthew Paris (first half of thirteenth cen- 
tury) I find (vol. i. p. 210) Cantebrugge, and 
(vol. ii. pp. 172, 186) Cantebruge. 

In the Royal Letters of Henry LIT. (ed. Shir- 
ley, 1866,) I find in a letter supposed to have 
been written in 1260 (vol. ii. p. 165) Cantebrigia 
and Cantebrigiensis. 

In Bartholomew Cotton or de Cotton (latter 
part of thirteenth century), who frequently copied 
Henry of Huntingdon almost word for word, I 
find (ed. Luard, 1859, p. 32) Cantebrigia and 
Kantebrigensis, where Henry of Huntingdon has 
Grantebrige and Grantebrigiensis. Thisis impor- 
tant, as it shows that the name of the town 
which, in the latter half of the twelth century, 
was wavering between Grante(brige) and Cante- 
(brige), had, a hundred years later, definitely 
taken the form Cante(bridge). I also find Cante- 
brigia in Cotton (pp. 127, 142), where he had 
copied from Matthew Paris. 

tn William Rishanger (end of thirteenth cen- 
tury) I find (ed. Riley, 1865, p. 44) Cantabrigia. 
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In Chaucer (A.D. 1328-1400, probably about 
1390,) I find (Reve’s Tale, line 1) the form Can- 
tebrigge ; and (ibid. line 125) Cantebrige. 

In Thomas Walsingham (fifteenth century) I 
find (ed. Riley, 1864) the forms Cantebrigia (vol. i. 
p 207, vol. ii. pp. 82, 215), Cantebriggia (vol. ii. 
Pp. 5, 187, 138, 141, 177, 185, 186), Cantabrigia 
(vol. ii. pp. 306, 312, 313, 318, 338), and Canti- 
brugia (vol. i. p. 453.) 

In Capgrave's Chronicle of England (a.D. 1394- 
1464) I find (ed. Hingeston, 1858) Cambriggis 
(p. 236), Cambrigge (pp. 241, 250, 251), Cam- 
brig (p. 222). 

In Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge I find, from 
a.v. 1439 (vol. ii. p. 3) -1525, the forms Cambry gge, 
Cambryge, Cambryg, Cambrigge, Cambrige, Cam- 
brig; and once (A.p. 1454) Canterbrigge.' After 
a.b. 1525 the name seems to have been generally 
spelled Cambridge, and indeed for perhaps twenty 
years before this date, if we can trust Mr. Cooper's 


extracts from the town records, the present spell- 


ing would seem to have been occasionally adopted. 
In addition to this evidence from books, I have 
also the evidence of coins and of a monumental 
slab. 
Ruding, in his Annals of the Coinage (ed. 1817), 
says (vol. i. p. 287) that the coins struck at Cam- 
bridge in the time of Edward the Confessor 


(1041-1066), who had a mint there, had on the | 


reverse Crant., and not Grant. In the time of 
William Rufus, however, it was again Grant., as 
it had been generally before the time of Edward 
the Confessor. 

And Blomefield ( Collectanea Cantabrigiensia, A.pD. 
1750, p. 59) tells us that in his time there was 
in St. Clement’s church, Cambridge, a stone 
with an inscription (or rather double circum- 
scription) in Norman-French. This inscription, 
which he gives in full, bears the date a.p. 1329, 
and begins as follows: “Ici gist Joun de Hely- 
singham jadis meyre de Caunbridge.” This stone 
is still to be seen in the nave of St. Clement’s 
church, and I have myself examined it. 
the inscription is now almost obliterated, but I 
have, independently of Blomefield’s statement, 
but little doubt that the town is there called 
Caunbridge. I can trace out the Caun pretty 
clearly, and there evidently have been ten letters. 

From these facts I make the following deduc- 
tions : — 

From the ninth to the beginning of the twelfth 


3 There seems here to have been some confusion with 


Comterbury. Canterbury was unquestionably sometimes 
written for Cantebrige, no doubt from the similarity of 
sound between @he first halves of the words. Thus, in 
the Year Books of King Edward I. (ed. Horwood, 1866) 
I find in year xx (p. 296), “ly univercyte de Cantur- 
bere,” where Cunturbure evidently means and is trans- 
lated Cambridge. We may infer from this that Cante- 
brige and not Grantebrige was the form then (a.p, 1292) 
im use. 


Much of 


—_—- 


century, the form Grantebridge? or Grantabridge 


(Lat. Grantebrigia), with unimportant variations 
seems almost exclusively to have prevailed: 
though the form Crant(abridge), in the middle 
of the eleventh century (Edward the Confessor) 
seems to show that at that time the G already 
had a tendency to change into C, 

In the twelfth century, the form Grantebridgs 
still seems to have been the most generally used - 
but the form Cantebridge was evidently beginning 
to creep in. : - 

In the thirteenth and up to the latter part of 
the fourteenth century, Cantebridge and after. 
wards Cantabridge (Lat. Cantebrigia, Cantabrigia), 
seem entirely to have supplanted the older forms 
Grantebridge and Grantabridge. Still, from the 
form Caunbridge* in the inscription in St. Cle- 
ment’s church (A.D. 1329), it would seem that it 
was in the early part of the fourteenth century 
that the syllable ¢e or éa first began to disappear 
from the English form of the name of the town. 

Lastly, towards the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (A.D. 1439), or perhaps earlier,* the fe or ta 
finally dropped, and the present form Cambridge 


| (as far at least as the first half of the word, Cam, 


is concerned) seems first to have come into gene- 
ral use, though as late as a.p. 1454, I once find 
Canterbrigge (but see note * ). 

The forms used by Thomas Walsingham and 
by Capgrave in his Latin work (see note * ) must 
of course be disregarded, because they wrote in 
Latin, and in Latin the syllable ¢a has been re- 
tained up to the present day. I quoted these 
authors chiefly because the second half (briggia) 
of one form used by them accords well with the 


| spelling of Chaucer, Capgrave (in his Chronicle), 


and Cooper's extracts, and because we see in them 
the form Cantebrigia passing into the more modern 
form Cantabrigia, though this is once found in 
Henry of Huntingdon. 

Let me now consider whether the facts support 
the theory. The theory was, Grantabridge, Uran- 


2 I write the second half of the word always bri 
the first halves, with which alone I here have to do, may 
thus be more readily compared, 

3 The « need not surprise us, 2s among the forms 
quoted above will be found Grauntebrigge, and in the 
Liber Albus, compiled A.p, 1419 (ed. Riley, 1860), p. $32, 
Cauntebrigge. I have not quoted the other forms f yund 
in this book, as the date of the compilation only % 
known. : 

4 It is rather uncertain when Capgrave wrote his Chre- 
nicle, but, as he is supposed to have written his book 
de illustribus Henricis between A.D. 1421 and 1447, and 
in this book (ed. Hingeston, 1858) we find the forms 
Cantabrigia (p. 133), Cantabriggia (pp. 115, 170, 171), 
and Cantabriggensis (pp. 59, 133, 17), and the sec nd 
halves of these forms accord with the second halve 5 of the 
English forms quoted above, we may perhaps infer that 
if he had written in English as early as A.p. 1421 he would 


still have used the same forms Cambrigge, &c., whit h he 


(probably) subsequently used, 
' 
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tabridge (or Gantabridge), Cantabridge, Cant- 
bridge, Canbridge, Cambridge. The facts are, 
Grantabridge, Crant(abridge), Cantabridge, Can- 
pridge, Cambridge. That is, only Gantabridge— 
which, as Crant(abridge) does occur, was not 
likely to be found—and Cantbridge are wanting. 
[admit that I should have been 
have found other examples of the forms Cranta- 
bridge and Canbridge; these forms are decidedly 
of weight, especially as still Ruding and Blome- 
field, who first quoted them, quoted merely what 
they themselves found, and were themselves sup- 
orters of no special derivation. It is unfortunate 
that the form Cantbridge® cannot be found, but 
I cannot abandon my theory on that account, 
especially as the form may well be dispensed with. 
I suggested that Cantabridge would probably be- 


come Cantbridge, because I had noticed that Grant- | 


chester, a village on the Cam about a mile and a 
half above Cambridge, was formerly called Gran- 
taceaster. But Grantchester, though now spelled 
with a ¢,° has not always been so spelled. In 


Masters in his History of Corpus Christi College 
(ed. Lamb, 1831, p. 441), Grantchester is spelled 
Grancester. In Baker’s manuscript, in the Cam- 
bridge University Library, it is (vol. xxx. p. 147) 


clad if I could | 
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more than 400 years after the first mention of 
the Granta, p. 556), where he says there is a 
dispute as to the name of the river, some calling 
it Cam, others Granta. He himself declares in 
favour of Cam, because of the Roman station 
Camboritum (or Camboricum) mentioned in An- 
tonine’s Itinerary. And many since seem to have 
taken the same view, and to consider that Cam 
must be an older name of the river than Granta 
(which somehow came into use in the Anglo- 
Saxon times) because, forsvoth, the syllable Cam 
is found in Camboritum or Camboricum. But, in 
the first place, it is quite uncertain where Cam- 
boritum or Camboricum really was; and, secondly, 
what becomes of the argument if it can be shown 
that the river never bore the name of Cam at all 
until after the town was called Cambridge, 7. e. 
until the fifteenth, or, at the earliest, the four- 
teenth century? My opinion is, not that the 
name Granta ever became corrupted into Cam, 
but that the compound word Granta-bridge became 


| corrupted into Cambridge, and that then the 
two quotations from old documents given by | 


river was first called Cam. Let those who im- 


| pugn this opinion show, if they can, that the river 


was called Cam before the town was called Cam- 


| bridge; and let them show that the town was 


spelled Grauncester. And, again, in Speed’s map | 
of Cambridgeshire (.p. 1610), the village is called | 


Granceter. This shows that the fa in Granta- 
bridge or Cantabridge might readily drop. But 
that there may well have been a form Cantbridge, 


and that this form would readily become Cam- | 


bridge (by the dropping of the ¢ and change of n 


into m before 4, a labial), is shown by the fact that | 
Cambridge on the Severn (or, more strictly, on | 
= | 


the Cam, a small branch of the Severn), near 
Dursley in Gloucestershire, once bore amongst 
other names the name of Cantbridge (Cantbricge). 


ever called Cambridge before, at the earliest, the 
fourteenth century ! 

These lengthy investigations into the name of 
one single town may seem tedious and useless to 
many, aud I would therefore point out that such 
investigations might be turned to practical account. 
Thus, for example, in the Liber Custumarum (ed. 
Riley, 1860), which is thought to have been 
compiled in the latter years of Edward IL, or 
about A.D. 1324, but the dates of the component 
parts of which are unknown, I find (part 1. 


| p. 625) Grantebriggeshire and (p. 642) Grante- 


See Ethelwerdus (quoted above, p. 519 D), and | 


Bosworth, s. v. Cwatbricge. 

The evidence which I have collected with re- 
gard to the river Cam is scanty, but, as far as it 
goes, confirmatory of the view I take. The 
earliest mention I find made of the river is in 


Henry of Huntingdon (middle of twelfth cen- | 


tury). The passage occurs in lib. v. (Mon. Hist. 
Brit. p. 748 A), and runs thus: “super Grentam 
fluvium Cantabrigiz.” In Leland (died a.p. 1552) 
I find (ed. Hearne, vol. iii. p- 15), “ Granta, vulgo 
Cambrige, a Granta fluvio preterlabente sic 
dicta.” The first mention I find of the name 
Cam is in Camden’s Britannia (a.p. 1607, that is 

5 Grantbridge is indeed given by Stow and Blome 
(seventeenth century, see Atheneum, Aug. 7), but I be- 
lieve this form to have been made up by them. 

® The ¢ is so little heard in pronunciation that the 
name is very frequently spelled Granchester by those 
who are not well acquainted with Cambridge and its 
neighbourhood ; and even Mr. Moberly in his edition 
(1869) of Bede’s Eccles. Hist. has omitted the t (p. 254.) 


briggeschire. I know then at once by referring 
to my table of deductions that this part of the 
work must date back as far as the twelfth cen- 
tury, and may be earlier still. Again, in the 
Liber Albus, another compilation referred to A.D. 
1419, I find (ed. Riley, 1860), Cauntebrigge 
(p. 452), Cantebrugge (p. 436), Cantebriggia 
(pp. 539, 548), Cantebrigge (p. 695), and I know 


| by again referring to my table that these forms 
| cannot be earlier than the twelfth century; whilst 





by the spelling of the second half of the word, I 
judge them to belong to the latter end of the four- 
teenth or to the beginningof the fifteenth century— 
that is, to very nearly the date of the compilation 
itself. And of course, if similar investigations 


7 Again,a writer in The Atheneum (May 22, Aug. 14), 
who signs himself W. B., asserts twice over, but without 
quoting the passage, that the form Cantabrigia is found 
in Bede. My table shows meat once that this isan utter 
impossibility, since Bede died a.p, 735, and the form 
Cantabrigia was not used, or is not found, before the 
middle of the twelfth century. I have referred to Bede, 
however, and the only passage I can discover which 
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were made into the names of all the old English 
town very much surer basis for conjecturing 
the d of manuscripts of unknown date would 
be afforded. Indeed it would be well if a similar 
hist l account could be given of every English 
word, any rate, of every English word of 
wh e etymology is uncertain, F. CHance. 


HENRICK NICLAES: THE FAMILY OF LOVE.* 


N° 6, Epistola XI. H. N. | Correctid and | Exhortation 
out of he e | Loue, to a Pluckinge vnder the Ob 
of the Loue, and to Repentaunce for their Sinne 
all them that are wise in their owne conceites|... 
Al » an Admonition of all single-minded | Heart 
whi themselues obedientlie with | us, under the 
Loue and her Seruice. | 
him pervsed anew | and more 
Translated out of Base-almayne. | 
small 8°, black letter. 

No 7. A Publishing | of the Peace upon Earth, | and of 
the gracious Tyme and acceptable | Yeare of the Lorde | 
which is now in the last tyme | out of the Peace of Jesu 
Christ, and out of his ho- | lie Spirit of Loue, published 
by H N on the Earth.| .... Translated out of Base- 
almayne into English. | . Anno, 1574. 

Sign, A®, 16 pp. small 8°, black letter. 
Ne 8 Evangelium Regni. | A | Joyfull Mes- | sage of 
the Kingdom, pub- | lished by the holie Spirit of th« 


lience 


$s, unto 


distinetlie declared. | 
A B8, 1611. (28 pp.) 
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Set-fourth by H N, and by | 


Loue of | Jesu Christ, and sent-fourth vnto all Nations | 


of | People, which loue the Trueth in Jesu Christ. | Set- 

fourth by H N, and by him pervsed a-new | and more- 

distinctlie declared. | Translated out of Base-almayne. | 
Sign. A-M® N4, 100 Il. small 8°, black letter. 

Ne 9. Evangelium | Regni. | A joyful Message | 
the | Kingdom. | 
love of Jesus Christ, &c. Imprinted at London. 1652, 

Sign, A-O8, 112 Il. (111 & 112 blanks) small 8°, Roman 
type. 

Ne 10. The | Prophetie of | the Spirit of Loue.] Set- 
fourth by HN: | And by Him perused a-new, and 
more | distinctlie declared. | Translated out of Base- 
almayne into English. | » 1574. | 

Sign, A—E®, 40 ll, small 8°, black letter. 
Ne 11. The | Prophecy | of the | Spirit of Loue;| Set 
forth by H. N.| &c. London, Printed for Giles Calvert, 
at the black | Spread-Eagle neer the West end of Pauls, 
1649, | 

Sign. A-F8 G4, 5 

Ne 12. Terra Pacis. | 
spirituall | Lande of Peace; which is the | spirituall 
Lande of Promyse, and | the holy Citee of Peace or the 
heavenly Jeru- | salem; And of the Holy and spirituall 
People | that dwell therin: as also of the Walking | in 
the Spirit, which leadeth therunto. | Set-foorth by 


of 


2 il. small 8°, Roman type. 


bears at all on Cambridge or its neighbourhood occurs in 


| as | those-same 


Published by the holy Spirit of | the | 


| Which Hi 


A true Testifi- | cation of the 


his Eccles. Hist., where (ed. Moberly, 1869, p. 254) he | 


speaks of a “ civitatulam quandam desolatam , . . 
lingua Anglorum Grantacestir vocatur.” By some it is 
thought that this civitatula cannot be the Grantchester of 
the present day, which is only a small village; and they 
therefore conclude that Cambridge itself was at that 
time called Grantacestir. If so, in little more than 
150 years later, it had changed its name to Grantebrycge, 
for I have shown that this was its name as early as the 
end of the ninth century. 
* Continued from p. 358. 
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laynly 


| 
HN 
declared. | 
; *1 


, and by Him newly per- | used 
lranslated out of B 
A-H* 12°, 84 IL. small 
ace, which is in Roman type. 
3. Terra Pacis, | A ti I ificat n| f | The 
IL fP . lon, P t for Sam, 
wai it the sign | of the Sun on Garlick Hill, 


and 
ulmayne. | 
8°, black | 


more 


ter, eXcept 


Sign. A-M 
lia. | A worke i 
le of Mynde wit! : 
und Christ. | Set forth by I 
vly | perused and d. | Trai ] t of Base- 
ulmayne | into English (From the copy in the Unir 
hrary, Cambr.) 
Sign. A-D§, 32 Il. small 8°, black letter. 
15. Introductio. | An Introduction to | the holy Vn- 
nding of the | Glasse of Righteousnes. | Wherin are 
vttered many notable Admonitions | and Exhortations to 
the Good-life. also sun- | dry discreet Warnings to be 
ware of Destruc-| tion. and of wrong-conceiuing, and 


, 96 ll. small 8», 
in Rvm le ntavnine an 
> itayning an 
s jt Mans Fall 
i N, and by him 
ated « 


amended 


N 
d 


lerst 


} misun- | derstanding or censuring of any Sentences, | 


Sett-forth by H N, and by him perused | a-new, and 
expressed more | playnly. | (From the 
in the Univ. Library, Cambr.) 
Sign. A-M, O, Q. R8, N, P1°, S4, 144 ll. (of which the 
4) and 80 are left blank), black letter, 
N° 16. An | Introduction | to | Th 
ing | of the Glassé | Righteousnesse, | Wherein are 
uttered many nota- | ble admonitions, &c. London, | 
Printed for ge Whittington, at th | Anchor, 
neer the Royall Exchange | in Corn-hill. 1649. | 
Sign. A-Z8, A at, 188 Il, small 8°, Roman type. 
Ne 17. Dicta H N. | Documentall | Sentences : 


ll. 


holy Understand- 


e 
of 


| 
' 
r 


— 7 
Creorge 


eauen- 
were spoken-fourth by H N, | and 
writen-vp out of the Woordes | of his Mouth. | And are 
by Him perused, and more | distinctlie declared. | Trans- 
lated out of Base-almayne. | 
Sign. A-F8, 48 Il. small 8°, black Jetter. 

Proverbia H N | The | Prouerbes of | HN 
e, in the | Dayes of his Olde-age, hath set- | 
fourth as Similitudes and | mysticall Sayinges, | Trans 
lated out of Base-almayne. | 

Sign. A-F$, 48 ll. (of which the last two ar 
small 8°, black letter. 

Ne 19. A | Figure | of | The true and Spiritual Ta-| 
bernacle, according to the inward | Temple or House of 
God in the Spi- | rit. | Set forth by H. N. and by him 
newly per- | used, and more evidently declared.|.... 
London, | Printed for Giles Calvert, at the Black-spread 
Eagle | at the West end of Pauls, 1655. | 

Sign. A-O08, P4, 46 11. small 8°, Roman type. The last 
fourteen pages are occupied by a treatise: Of the Eight 
Vertues or Godlynesses, whereout all Vertues or Godly- 
nesses do proceed or spring. 

Ne 20. Exhortatio. I. | The first Ex- | hortation of 
H. N. to his| Children, and to the Famelye of Lou, 
by | Him newlye perused, and more distinetlye d 
clared. | Translated out of Base-almayne into English. | 

Sign. A-G&, H?, 58 Il. small 8°, black letter. 

Ne 21. The | First Exhortation | of | H. N. to his Chil 
dren, | and | To the Family of Love. | . - Likewise 
H. N. upon | the Beatitudes, and the Seven | Deadly 
Sins. | Translated out of Base-Almayne into English. | 
London, printed for Giles Calvert, at the Black- 
Races 

Sign. A-P8, 120 ll. small 8°, Roman type. 

No 22, Revelatio Dei. | The Reuelation of | God, and 

his great Pro- | pheatie: which God now; in the last | 
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Daye; hath shewed vnto his | Elect. | Set-fourth by HLN, g 
and by him pervsed anew | and more distinctlie declared. | 
5 agra tet of Base-almayne. | | 

Sign. A’ 56 ll. small 8°, bla 
preface, whic ch i is in Roman type. 

Ne 23. Revelatio Dei. | The | Revelation | of | God, and 
his Great Prophesie, |... . London, Printed for Giles 
Calvert, at the sign of the | Black-Spred-Eagle. . 
1649. | 

Sign. A-H®, I*, 68 Il. Roman type. 
the Univ. Library, Camb.) 


These 23 titles have been copied from the books 
in Dr. Corrie’s collection and the Univ. Library. 
I now subjoin a list of books probably written by 
H. N., which I find described by others or quoted 
in works published against H. N., and which are 
either totally unknown to me or which I have as 
yet not seen. Any information, therefore, concern- 
ing these books, will be ve ry welcome to me. 

J. Rogers, in his Displaying of an _ horrible 
Secte, &c. (to be mentioned hereafter), enumerates 
among the list of books which he has seen: — 

Ne 24. The Second Exhortation of H. N. An ed, of 
this treatise is mentioned in Bohn’s Lowndes as having 
been sold at Heber’s sale with 9 other tracts. It is not 
said however whether these tracts were published sepa- | 
rately. Mr. Macray of the Bodleian Library was so kind 
as to show me the other day a copy of this treatise in 
MS., preserved in the Rawlinson Collection of the rich 
library, of which he has lately published such charming 
annals. The MS., written about 1620-50, is in large 4° 
and contains 180 P p. No copy has yet been found in the 
original languag | 

N° 25. A dic logue betweene the father and the sonne. 
[Ames (Herbert), p. 1643, “ 7 perhaps might be 
printed separate + but is introduced in the first exhorta- 
tion.” It is also mentione ohn with N I don’t 
find it mentioned by Nippold. ] 

Ne 26. The declaration of the masse. [Ames (Herbert), 
p. 1643, says: “A book with this Title was printed by 
Hans Luft in 1547, in which Anth. Martort is announced 
to be the author.” It is mentioned by Bohn with Ne 24 
& 25. Nippol “tells us that he found quoted a treatise 
entitled Von der Messe, but no copy of the original is 
known. } 

N° 27. The new and heaue ily Terusalem. Mentioned 
by Bohn with Ne 24, 25, & 26. Compare Ne 12 & 13. 


1 


« letter, except the | 


(From the copy in 


J. Rogers further remarks that he has not seen, 
but heard of : — 


No 28 & 29. Two bookes intituled the Glass of righte- 
ousnesse. I understand that these two books were: 
Introduction to the h ly Vndersta nding i] of the Glasse of 
Righteousness, of which I have given the des: ription of 
two ed. under Ne 15 & 16, and The Glass of Righteous- 
ness mentioned by Bohn with N° 24-27. The Glass of R., 
although it is the prophet’s chief work, was t tally un- 
known, even to Dr. Nippold, up to the time (1867) that 
Mr. Tiele discovered a cx py in the library of Mesers. 
Enschedé at Haarlem. It is now in the Leyden Lib ary, 
together with an ed, of 1580. Of the Jntroduction no 
copy seems yet to have been found in the original lan- 
guage. Of The Glass of Righteousness itself n 
Seems to be kn wn in the En 
MS. which Mr, Mac ray shows 
Bodl. Library (Rawlinson Coll.) a 
Said On the title, six chapters, being translated out ¢ 
Glasse of Righteousn s. It consists of 108 pp. 4°. | 


4 
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30. A booke called the holie Lamb, 

by | st with N° 24-27 and 30, The Glass. } 

In Bohn’s Lowndes we find mentioned, but 
very unsatisfactorily : — 

Ne 31. Certen of the Songs of H. N, 
Ne 45- . ] 

N° 32. Joyful Message of the Kingdom. 
identics i with N° 8 & 9.] 

Ne 33. Epistle sent unto two Daughters of Warwick 
from H. N. the oldest Father of the Fs amily of Love, 4°, 
Amst. 1608, [See for an answer to this epistle Ains- 
worth (Henry), A re futation, &c , to be me ntion d here- 
after (see Ne XVII.)] 

In, A Supplication of the Family of Loue, &c., 
are quoted in exactly the same way as they are 
“no “+ — 

Ne 34. Patterne of the pres. 

N Refrein (1.3). [Is perhaps 
N 18 (see below) ] 

Ne 36, 1 er. doct, 

In Strype’s Annals of the 
i. 564: — 

N° 37. Rules of perfection. 

Ne 38. Theologia Germanica. 


[ Mentioned 


[ Compare 


[Is perhaps 


Temps. 
a translation of 


teformation, 1. 


In: the description And Confutation of myst. 
Antichrist the Familists (see N° XIII. below): — 
Ne 39. The bright Starr. 
Ne 40. Mysticall Divinity. 
Ne 41, Divinity and Philosophie dissected. 
In the Catalogue of the Bodleian Library : — 
Ne 42. Evangelium; seu letum Dei ac Christi nun- 
cium; quod per Dei intimam-misericordiam, postremo 
nunc tempore, ex charitate, a Sp iritu charitatis predica- 


tur; in ling. Lat. ex Germ, tralatum, 8° s, 1, et a. [Com- 
pare N° 8 and 9.] ; 

Nippold describes the following pieces which 
are not found incorporated in the treatises de- 
scribed before, and of which may probably exist 
also an Engl. translation : — 

Ne 43. Dat uprechte Christen-gelove des Ghemein- 
schoppes der Hillis ze n des Hiises der Lieften. Diir oick 
de uprechte Christelicke-dépe inne betiiget unde beleden 
wert. (The sincere Christian belief of the Communion 
of the Saints of the House of Love, in which also the 
true christian baptism is testified and confessed.) 

Ne 44. Von dem rechtferdigen Gerichte Godes over de 
olde vordorvene werlt, unde von ere straflinge unde uthro- 
dinge. (Of the just judgment of God over the old cor- 
rupted world; and of its punishment and destruction.) 

Ne 45, Cantica. Liederen offte Gesangen. Dorch H. N, 
am dach gegeven unde uppet Nye éverseen unde vorbereit, 
unde met mehre Gesangen vermehrt, 1573. (Cantica 
Songs or hymns. Published by H. N. and revised and 
prepared, and augm«e uted with other — 

Ne 46. De Lieder edder Gesangen H. N. Tor goeder 
Lere unde Stichtinge, dem Ho gesinne der +7 iefden unde 
en alt n die sick daer- . vende! 575. (The Songs or 
Hy uns of H.N. To : teaching and edification 

t ‘ ouse of Love, and unto all those that a 
ti » ther 

Ne 47. Refereinen unde Rondelen edder rymische 
Spréken. Dorch H. N. am dach even, unde van em 
uppet nye overseen unde vorbetert. 1575. (Burdens and 
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roundels or rhymed proverbs. Published by H. N. and 
newly by him revised and improved.) 

Ne 48. Dre griindige Refereinen, die H. N. wedder 
syne Vyenden am dach gegeven heft, 1575. (Three 
thorough burdens, which H. N. has published against his 
enemies, 1575.) 

—and he found quoted without having been able to dis- 
cover a copy : 

Ne 49. Von den sieben Sacramenten (of the seven 
Sacraments.) 

Ne 50. Handbiichlein (Handbook). 

Ne 51. Vom Unterschied von Hille, Verdamniss u, s, w. 
(Of the difference of hell, condemnation, &c.) 

J. H. Hessers, 

Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

(To be concluded in our next. 





CORNISH AND WELSH. 


Not knowing whether any systematic compari- 
son has ever been made between the Cornish and 
Welsh (Cymri) languages, I ‘send with some dif- 





These rules in pronunciation should be borne ip 
mind in comparing the words in the following 
list :— . 


Cornish. Welsh. English Signification. 
Menheniot Maen-heniad . .. an ancient stone. 
Lawannick Law-enig..... a strong arm, 
Lansalloes Llan-salw..... a poor place, 

Duloe Dolau eee eee a dale. 


Peth-erwyn. .. . @ bright thing, 
Tref-anhad . . . . a barren village, 
Llan-taclus—or) a neat or trim place,—or 
Lian-tagwel . § a place of fair aspect, 


Petherwin 
Trevenna 
Lanteglos 


Egloshale Eglws-hél..... a church of the dale. 
Pentire Pentir. ...... @ cape or headland, 
| Trevose er «asec an entrenched town, 


| Wenn Wihecese . . + fair, beautiful. 
Penryhn Pen-rhyn..... head ofa cape, promon- 
tory. 
Gweek nt «ecee e « @ vetch, 


fidence the following contribution to the discus- | 


sion of the subject. 

When in Wales last year, on inquiring of an 
intelligent native the names of certain places in 
the neighbourhood, he gave me in addition their 
signification in English, and told me that I should 
generally find that the names of Welsh places 
were descriptive of some characteristic of the 
locality. This remark set me upon an interesting 
etymological investigation, which was strikingly 
confirmative of his remark. 

Soon after my return home I had the pleasure 
of reading a charming paper by Dean Alford in 
Good Words describing a trip to Cornwall. In 
it he mentioned some remarkable rocks rising out 
of the sea a little off the Cornish coast. The pro- 
per Cornish name of this rocky ridge he gives as 
Menavawr, which, he says, has in modern times 
become corrupted to “ men of war.” The learned 
dean does not appear to have been aware that the 
original name is actually good Welsh, Maen-y- 
fawr having the significant meaning “the great 
rock,” 

It immediately struck me that it might be 


worth while to ascertain whether the names of 


other places in Cornwall had equivalents in the 
Welsh language; and I now send the result, 
which appears to me to confirm the theory that 
the Cornish and Welsh languages have been 
originally identical. I have no doubt that the 
list could be widely extended by further investi- 
gation. To enable 
plainly the resemblance between the two lan- 
guages in the following names, sound as well as 
spelling should be attended to. Thus the Welsh 
d is sounded very much like our ¢, and the dd 
always as our th, the single f invariably as our », 
the final g very much like our 4, the final « like 


your readers to see more 


our ee, the final w like our vo, and y like our i. 


Bedd-rhuddan . . a red tomb. 
Carn-bré ... . . @ pointed cairn, 


Bedruthan 
Carn Brae 
(thename 
of a high 


hill) 
Porth iD 6esesne a harbour or haven. 
Innis Ynys ....+... an island. 


I will not undertake to vouch for the correct- 
ness of my Welsh etymology in every one of the 
above words, not pretending to anything more than 
a very imperfect knowledge of the language; but 
Ihave honestly aimed at it, and in the majority of 
the cases I feel pretty confident that I have given 
the right one; and if so, the original identity of 
the Cornish and Welsh languages may be fairly 
argued from these and numerous other instances. 

M. H. R. 
DR. FRANKLIN ON THE VOYAGE OF ADMIRAL 
BARTHOLOMEW DE FONTE, 

Looking over some papers relating to the colonies 
which belonged to the minister Lord Bute, and 
which were presented to him in 1762, I came upon 
a document in the autograph of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, which appears to me to be of value, and worthy 
of some notice in “N. & Q.” It is the opinion of 
that great, wise and learned man, on the voyage of 
Admiral Bartholomew de Fonte, which was pub- 
lished by Pettiver in a periodical work called 
Memoirs for the Curious, for the months of April 
and June 1708. Franklin’s letter is dated from 
Craven Street (London), May 27, 1762, and is 
addressed to Dr., afterwards Sir John Pringle, the 
eminent Scotch physician, and president of the 
Royal Society, who probably gave it to Lort 
Bute. De Fonte’s voyage is supposed to have 
taken place in 1640, and the most interesting bie 
relates to the “ north-west passage.” Dr. Franklin 
gives it as his opinion that the account of the 


voyage is genuine, but that “ it is an abridgment . 


and a translation, and bad in both respects; ifs 
fiction, it is plainly not an English one, but it has 
none of the features of fiction.” With respect 
to the north-west passage, Franklin observes:— 
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«Though there may probably be no practicable pas- 
sage for ships, there is nevertheless such a passage for 
boats as De Fonte found and has described, and that the 
country upon the passage is for the most part habitable, 
and would produce all the necessaries of life.” 


The whole letter, which is too long to transcribe 
at length, is well and cleverly written and ad- 
mirably expressed. He appears to have taken 
much pains to ascertain the genuineness of De 
Fonte’s narration, by inquiring from old people, 
and from Mr. Prince, whom he calls “ a great anti- 

uarian,” as to the existence of two persons— 
Seynour (probably Seignior) Gibbons, and Captain 
Shapley or Stapley, who are mentioned in the 
voyage as having been on board “a great ship 
from Boston in New England, in Ronquillo Strait,” 
where they were met by De Fonte. Franklin 
minutely describes the trouble which Mr. Prince 
took to ascertain the facts, which were favourable 
to the credibility of the narration. He ends his 
letter by saying, that he has at home a number of 
letters and papers that give further and stronger 
lights on this matter— 

“ They are bundled together with the manuscript jour- 
nals of the two voyages I promoted from Philadelphia, 
which proved indeed unsuccessful, but the journals con- 
tain some valuable information.” 


He adds, that he wishes them in the possession 
of his friend Dr. Pringle, and if any accident 
should happen to him on his return (to America), 
he desired his executors may consider this letter 
as an authority for sending them to him. 

Er. P. Surerey. 


Boere-Carrtace.—As it is probable that the 
“ bogie-carriage ’ will come into common use, it 
is as well to keep a record of the derivation of the 
word. The following is extracted from The Times 
of Oct, 19, 1869 :— 

“Now, if we imagine a carriage in which the wheels 
behind have a horizontal movement similar to that of the 
front wheels, we shall have a very fair model of what is 


| 


Papprneton AtmsnovsEs.—It may be worth 
noting in the pages of “N. & Q.,” for the use of 
future topographers, that these almshouses were 
commenced to be pulled down on July 4, 1869, 
to give place to five shops which are to be built 
on their site. They consisted of eighteen rooms, 
being intended originally for eighteen inhabitants. 
Latterly, however, each occupant had two rooms. 
The last occupants were Mrs. Hannah Cordwell 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Jones. Prior to July 4, each 


| had an allowance of bread and three shillings a 


week from the workhouse; since that time they 
have had five shillings and sixpence each from 
the Almshouse Ground Committee, which sum is 
to be continued during the remainder of their 
lives. On the front of these houses was a large 
stone with the following inscription on it :— 

“ These Almshouses where [sic] built a.p. 1714, at the 
expense of the Inhabitants for the Poor of this Parish past 
their Labour. Robert Cromwell, George Clackie, Church- 
wardens.” 

This stone is now in the Vestry Hall, immedi- 
ately opposite to where the almshouses lately 
stood. Cartes Mason. 


MARRIAGE ANNOUNCEMENTS.—It is customary 
in this country, when parties who are about to 
marry do not send cards to their friends, to have 
the words no cards added to the subsequent 
announcement of the marriage. A candid couple 
recently concluded the notice of their marriage 
thus: “‘No cards, and no money to buy any.” 
Another announcement ended: “ No cards, and 
the wedding-cake all gone.” A newspaper pub- 
lished at Lafayette, Indiana, is responsible for 


} the following — 


known in the railway world as a ‘ bogie-carriage,’ and can | 


understand the principle on which Mr. Fairlie works. 
* Bogie’ is a north-country word for a spirit, a goblin, 
the devil ; and bogie-carriages were first used many years 
ago in Newcastle, where it was necessary for the coal 
waggons to double about the quays. They were so named 
because they were supposed to turn upon one like a spirit, 
and to face one when least expected. You saw a bogie- 
carriage going off in a particular direction in full force ; 
4 moment it wheeled round an unexpected curve and 
was down upon you. ‘It's Bogie himself,’ cried the 
miners; and so the waggon was named. The waggon, 
instead of being supported on four wheels rigidly com- 
bined in the same or parallel planes, was placed on two 
small but strong trucks, called bogies, which represent 
the front and hind wheels of the ordinary carriage to 
which we have referred, Each of these trucks may be 
supported on one, two, or three pair of wheels, according 
to the size and strength required, and in the centre of each 
18 A pivot—the bogie-pin, as it is called—on which the 
coal waggon rests,” 


E. L. BLeNKINsopP. 


| the 


“ Married, on Wednesday last, after a vast amount of 
trials and tribulations, by Squire Duffield, Col. Robert M. 
Foster and Mrs. Sarah Hughes, all of this place.” 

Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 

Tue Eart or Warwicx.—In the Paston Col- 
lection are two letters of the Earl of Warwick, 
king-maker—* Perhaps,” writes the editor 
(vol. i. p. 90, ed. 1787), “ the only private letters 
of this nobleman.” One of them contains a request 
hardly anticipated. It is for the loan of ten or 
twenty pounds to complete a sum due for the 
purchase of an estate, and is addressed to Sir 
Thomas Tudenham in the following terms :— 

“Wherefore we pray you with all our heart, that ye 
will lend us ten or twenty pounds, or what the said 
Master Robert wants of his payment, as we may do for 
you in time for to come, and we shall send it you again 
afore New’s Year day, with the grace of God, as we are a 
true knight.” 

The date is “‘ London, 2nd of November before 
1455,” 34 H. VI. Francis TRENCH. 

Islip Rectory. 

Tue River Dart.—There is a very affected 
paper, entitled the “Dart and Dartmoor,” in the 
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People "s Magazine, No. xxii. p- 9241, for October, in 
which occurs this passage: —‘*The Dart—pre- 
eminently ‘the water,’ in the old Saxon tongue.” 
The peculiarity of this passage lies in this use of 
the word Saxon. The word dart does not mean 
“water” in Saxon, and it is very questionable if 
the Saxon word dard} was applied to this river, 
owing to its alleged swiftness, however applicable 
it may be, it being most probably a variation of 
the Celtic dwr=water. The analogy may be 
shown at Dartford in Kent, anciently Darentford ; 
the root word dvr is also found in Derventio, the 








name of a Roman station on the Derwent, in 
twocounties. Dr. Bosworth has the following :— 
“ Derenta—Derta-midja . . . The mouth of 


the river Darwent, Dartmouth, Kent.” A. @. 


NEOLOGISM.— 


“ Particular circumstances caused Lord Thurlow’s reply 
(to the Duke of Grafton) to make a deep impression on 
the writer’s mind. His lordship had spoken too often and 
began to be considered (to use the word of the day) a 
bore.”— Charles Butler’s Hist. Memoirs respecting the 
English, §c. Catholics. Preface, p- 27, vol. iii, ed. 1821. 


P, W. TREPOLPEN. 





Emptorre.—Is it not time that this word should 
be fully adopted into the English language and 


spelt thus, without any accent upon the last | 
We have donee, grantee, mortgagee, | 


syllable ? 

&c., corresponding to donor, grantor, mortgagor, 

&c., and why not have employee to correspond 

with employer ? UNEDA. 
Philadelphia. 


CHavcer: “ SMmorerricn.”— 
“ And eek for sche was somdel smoterlich, 
She was as deyne as water in a dich, 
As ful of hokir, and of bissemare.” 
Reeves Tale, 1, 43 (Aldine edition). 

Tyrwhitt says on smoterlich—“ means, I sup- 
pose, smutty, dirty; but the whole or is 
obscure.” The Aldine glosses smoterlich, “ dirty.” 
This does not seem to me to be the required mean- 
ing. The following lines go on explanatorily :— 

“ Hir thoughte ladyes oughten hir to spare, 

What for hir kynreed and hir nortelrye, 
That sche hadde lerned in the nonnerye.” 

Does not smoterlich mean “smooth” in the 
sense of this gentle breeding, inherited from her 
parson-father and nurtured in the cloister ? Com- 
pare the Nun of the Prologue. 

The word is very unusual. In An Interlude 
of the Four Elements (p. 25, Percy Society) it 
occurs— 

“Than we wyll have lytell Nell, 
A proper wenche, she daunsith well, 
And Jane with the blacke lace ; 
We wyll have Jounsynge Besse also, 
And two or thre proper wenchis mo 
Ryght feyre and smotter of face.” 


Here the evident meaning is “smooth”; 


though 
ih 
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perhaps it might be upheld that the Vice, Sep. 
sual Appetite (who speaks) purposely uttered 
opposites, 

At all events, the word is worth pausing Upon 
by our Chaucer editors. If smoferlich does mean 
“smutty,” I think the punctuation requires alter. 
ing. Joun Anpis, 

Fart or Dunsar Castres. —On Thursday, 
Oct. 21, the most conspicuous of the fragments 
of this famous old castle fell, carrying with it to 
destruction the arms of the Earls of Dunbar and 
March, which it had borne aloft some hundreds of 
years after the fall of this once powerful family, 
It stood on the summit of a rock on the shom 

| facing the German Ocean, close to the town of 
Dunbar—one of the most picturesque of ruins, 
| and one of the oldest heraldic memorials in the 
country. It consisted of an arched gateway with 
a considerable fragment of wall, and over the arch 
there were three large shields in tolerable pre 
servation considering their great antiquity. The 
| middle shield had a lion rampant surrounded bya 
| bordure of roses, being the arms of the Earls of 
Dunbar. On the dextershield were “ three legs” 
for the Isle of Man; on the sinister shield, a 
saltire and chief for the lordship of Annandale, 
Above the middle shield was what, though some- 
what indistinct, must have been the peculiar crest 
| of the Dunbars—a horse’s head and neck, supported 
| by two lions sejant. It is probable that these 
| arms were erected between four and five hundred 
years ago, by George, tenth Earl of Dunbar and 
March, the date of erection being somewhere 
between 1369, when the tenth earl succeeded to 
the earldom, and 1400. They could not have been 
put up before 1346, when Annandale and the Isle 
| of Man came to the family by the death of the 
Earl of Moray, he being succeeded by his sister 
the Countess of March (the famous Black Agnes 
of Dunbar), mother of the tenth earl. It is much 
to be regretted that (as we learn) no photograph 
of this interesting heraldic relic has been taken to 
preserve an accurate representation of it. H. B. 


art 


Queries. 


Axonyrmovs.—I have a pamphlet printed in 
the style of the Cheap Repository, and entitled A 
Drop of the Real for those who love a Dram. 
London: printed and sold by Howard and Evans. 
Who is the author? 

W. E. A. A. 


AvTHor Wantep.—Who wrote the following 
epigram ? 
“ Lothario, ravished with a smile 
From Chloe in a public place, 
Exclaimed, in true theatric style, 
‘ Nature ne'er formed so fair a face!’ 


: —- T 
8vo. pp. 8. It is signed 4 
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———— 


By chance the fo} 





Philadelphia. 

Tue Rey. George BENNEeET. 
learned work by is gentleman, en 

Haneshamoth ; or a View of the Inte liate State, 
by the Rev. George Bennet, Minister of the 
Gospel, Carlisle. Carlisle, 1800.” Is anything 
known of his subsequent tory? Was he th 
author of any other work ? I should suppose 
him to have been a Presbyterian clergyman at 
Carlisle. 





( 


l 
Joun BARRIE. 


Arms or Bess or Harpwicke.—On the monu- 


nent to Elizabeth c 1 vS- 
bury, in All Saints Church, Derby, the principal 








te ‘ 
at Hard 
n the fir 
quarterings; in the second, Gules : 
between » mullet in chief and three in bas 
argent; and in the third, Gules a { sable 


between three mullets in chief, and one in base, 


argent. Tr m this vi iriation it is evid t] 
number of the m +~y" ided to | x; but 
he ol n ef al 7 . mei 4 ot. D8 1 
th shay i the lozenge prevents t aul 
depicted. I suppose thi t is intended to b 
i rt 
B ; . . t + YF . , 4 
e8 f ila iWICK, €4NG il am anxiou ) K w to 
what family it bel , and which variation i 


correct. 
I have a pedigree of Hardwick for three gene- 
rations ending in “ Bess,” and by this it appears 
that her mother was a Leake of Hasland; her 
grandmother, a Pinchbeck of Pinchbeck; and 
her great-crandmother, a Blackwall of Blackwall. 
Neither of these families, as far as I can discover, 
bore arms at all resembli this quartering of 
Hardwick. Epuunp M. Boye. 
tock Wood 


" 
', dorquay. 





ArMorrAt Boox-PLatTrs.—I am anxious to learn 
whether th are any known examples of armo- 
rial book-y lates, with dates, before the year 1700. 

I have —_ many with dates after that year, but 
none during the seventeenth century. As ther 
are now many ¢ llectors of these ar norial plates, 





Which possess considerable value to the genealo- 
gist, would it not be well for collectors to know 
Where these duplicates could be exchanged? I 
should be glad to ex hange dupli ates from my 


own collection, Es. West. 
4, Duncan Street, Islington, N. 
Books prrnrep py Jacearp axp Biovyt.— 


Can any of the contributors to “N. & Q.” give me 





lists, so far as each ma Ly know them—(1) of fi lios, 





or of books of nearly the same width, purporting 


be printed by W. Jaggard; (2) of the same 
printed by Ed. Blount; (3 and 4) of the same 
pub lished by either of these r spective ly P Task 
for title sufficient to recognise the book by au- 
and the date; and as “N. & Q.” may 
probably think these lists of too little general 
importance to print, I would ask that they may 
be either forwarded to my address or to the 
litor of “ N. & Q.” for transmission to me. 
b. Nr ILOLSON, M.D. 
Woodlands Road, Red Hill, Surrey. 


thor 
hor’s name 





Caatiostro.— At the sale of the library of 
George Smith, Esq., by Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Uo., July, 1867, lot 1025 consi ted of Cagliostro 
lémasqué aI wie, 1786, and Life of Count Ca- 
gliostro, rhe first of these pam] yhlets I am 
inxious to see; and if the purchaser of this lot 
will communicate with me, h ill confer a favour, 

Witiam E, A. Axon, F.R.S.L, 


Joynson Street, Strangeways. 

Deror’s “ History oF THE Devin.” —I think 
ld be worth the trouble and worthy of the 
of * N, « ().” to identify, as fully as we can 
] 





gY ce 

before the worl id has got so old that its memory 
is innumerable characters—both those 
r fe V pre nes and th ) cone led by 
as hom Defoe alludes to in his chef- 
d' I see this query inserted in your 


columns I will send one or two guesses of my 

ywn; but the task is probably far too difficult a 

» for any single hand to accomplish. It strikes 
me as curious (if I am right in believing) that 
while the victims of Pope’s satire are nearly all 
immortalised by name, no attempt has ever yet 
been made to do the same for Defoe’s, by far the 
sharper satirist of the two. R. C. L. 


Dinner Cvustom.—Can any of your readers 
tell me when the custom of going into dinner 
arm-in-arm first began in England? I met an 
old lady once who assur ed me that in her youth 
(the end of the last century) the ladies all 
walked into the dining-room first, followed by 
the gentlemen. Can this be true? P. E. W. 

Epzet, ENzte. —It has often been a puzzle to 
me to explain such es of places in Scotland as 
Edzel, Edzelsjohn, Enzie ,&e. The last of these 
names seems the same with the latter portion of 











the Scotch surname Mackenzie. Wh in Scot- 
i ae hn situated? Will any of your 


cindly inform me ? 
Emma DERESFORD. 


Gyyve.—How much is a gnyve of land? In 
the pedigree of MacCarthy of Dunmanway, given 
in the appendix to Dr. O’Donovan’s translation of 
The Annals of the Four Masters, the word is 
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repeatedly used in some documents relative to this 
family, e. g.: 

“Et ulterius dicunt quod Dermisius mac Teig mac 
Dermody clamat proprium jus hereditatis de et in terris 
de et in villa et in duobus carrucatis et 
lougher.”— p. 2486. 


sequentibus, viz : 
novem gnyves dl 

Any information relating to this family, who 
were chiefs of Gleann-a-Chroim, would be accept- 
able. Sir Bernard Burke, in his Vicissitudes of 
Families, differs from the pedigree as given by Dr. 
O'Donovan. : E. M. B. 

Histortcat Evipence.— What are the 
principles to observe in weighing contested facts 
in history, and what is the best book to consult 
on the subject of historical evidence ? 

STUDIOsvs. 

Swansea, 

Provers: Hvus.— What is the parentage of the 
sroverb whose substance is, that “every man 
icon his own stand-point to be the hub of the 
world” ? 
hub? 

Livre Tovrnoise.— Will any one kindly direct 
me to an accurate valuation in weight of silver 
of the livre tournoise at the end of the thirteenth 
century ? me ae 

Palermo. 

Lonpon ry 1617 anp 1618.—In the Quarterly 
Review for October, 1857, is a very interesting 
article on an wnpublished translation by Mr. 
Rawdon Brown, of the diary of one Busino, a 
riest who attended the Venetian embassy in 
617 and 1618. The diary gives a most curious 
account of London at that period, and can hardly 
fail of being well worth printing, if it has not 
been already published. If 


Also, what is tlie radical meaning of 
GRD. 


Can you tell me? 
not, perhaps Mr. Rawdon Brown could be induced 
to ofler it to one of our publishing societies. 
J. O. H. 
MARK PRTERMAN VON WESTENVILLE.—In the 
anonymously published work on art, Nachrichten 
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true | 


von Kiinstlern und Kunsisachen (8vo, pp. xxiv. 436, | 


Leipzig, 1768), there is the following singular 
account of a petrified man. Speaking of the en- 
graver, Johann Heinrich Rode (born 1727, died 
1759), a pupil of the celebrated Wille, and brother 
to the better known painter and engraver Chris- 
tian Bernhard Rode, the author mentions a small 
plate by the former artist, representing a dwarf, 
holding in his right hand a stick, and in his left 
a hat. On the stick is engraved: “ W. del. R. 
sculpsit aqua forti, Paris, 1752”; on the hat, 
“Fais la charité & un pauvre homme.” This 
etching, which seems to be rare (your excellent 
correspondents Mr. Writtam Bares and P. A. L. 
can, perhaps, give a better description of this 
plate and its value), is in quarto and bears the 
following inscription : — 


Mark Peterman yon Westenville. This man was 





[4 S. IV. Noy. 13, 69, 


found near Paris, standing on the road near a quarry, 
He had been standing there petrified for several years 
when he was discovered, which circumstance could be 
concluded from the fact that moss was found growiag 
upon him. Everybody had until that time believed him 
to be alive, because fifty sous were lying in his hat, half 
of which were quite clean, the others petrified. This wag 
the gift of merciful souls for the last twenty-four months, 
His wife, with whom he lived, searched for and found 
him after the time above mentioned, and sold his body to 
some medical men who wished to dissect him; but the 
envoy of Tripolis wishes to obtain the body, in order to 
adorn [! ] with it the palace inhabited by the Dey, his 
lord and master.”—Vide ante, Nachrichten, pp. ; 

Do any of your correspondents curious in such 
matters know anything more about this “ petrified 
man ” ? HERMANN Kuypr, 

Germany. 

Pomrurett Minpourne described himself of 
the University of Cambridge in 1690; he was of 
the family of Milbourne of Great Dunmow (being 
third son of Captain James Milbourne, by his wife 
Margaret, daughter of George Price, Esq., of 
Esher in Surrey), and was nephew and godson of 
Thomas Pomphrett of Butsbury, in Essex, from 
whom he inherited certain properties. 1 wish to 
ascertain his college, if he entered into holy orders, 
where he settled, and when and where he died. 

T. Mripovry. 

Hector, Dvxr or Monrereonr.—Where can 
I obtain any information about Hector, Duke of 
Monteleone, who, I believe, lived about 1750? 


L. F. 


x 


Oxford. 

Poestx Istanp.—By whom was this island 
discovered, and when? It lies in south latitude 
34°, and west longitude 171°. P. W. 8. 


Prant Names.—The following are given in 
Dr. John Hill’s Herbarium Britannicum (published 
1769-70). They do not appear ever to have been 
in actual use; but I should be glad if any reader 
can assist me to the derivation of any of them, ot 
can refer me to any other work in which they 
occur :—Hypocheris, gosmore ; Centaurea scabiosa, 
harshweed; Draba, faverel; Subularia, glonde; 
Arabis, molewort. JAMES BRITTEN. 

Royal Herbarium, Kew, W. 


Tommast: “ Lire or C.zsar Bore! 4.” —There 
is a Life of Cesar Borgia, in Italian, purporting 
to be written by Tommaso Tommasi. Can any of 
your correspondents inform me when he lived, or 
whether there are any grounds for supposing that 


the name is a pseudonym of Gregorio Leti? Ar 
answer will oblige. W. M. T. 


Cheltenham. 


VaLLapotrp Porrery. —I have a Madonna 2 
pottery, part of a presepio. It is very arus 
tically moulded, drapery coloured and gilt, mantle 
fastened with a real crystal. Inside on the mms 
the word wea. I bought it at a curiosity shop 











v. 13, "69, 
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at Sevil lle. It is said to have been made at Valla- 
dolid, where many years ago a fabric of porcelain 
and pottery existed. Is anything r of such 
an establishment or of such pottery ? » ee Be. 

Wesrsy Pepieree.—The pedigree je Westby 

f Ravenfield, in Nlunter’s South Yorkshire, states 
that Wardell George Westby, of Ravenfield, Es 
M. P. for Malton and a Commissioner of C sl 
erca + 50, by Charlotte his wife (daughter of 
Ho mn. Joh 1 D’Arey, son and heir of Conyers, ~ 

of Hol yiderness, and sister of Robert, third Earl « 
iI derness), had issue one child eH Brid iget 
Mary, married in 1750 to ——— Percival, Esq. I wish 
to know who or of where this Mr. Percival . as, and 
the na mes of the children, if any, from his alliance 
with the heiress of the W estby s. A contributor 
to the "Gen tleman’s Magazine, in Jan. 1812, gives 
many particulars of this branch of the Westbys 
and Wardell George Westby, Esq. He mentions 
the daughter; but, with Hunter, acknowledges 
his inability to furnish any particulars of her after 
marriage or her issue. CHARLES SoTHERAN, 

81, Derby Street, IIulme, Manchester, 

Porm on THE Wrr.—Who is the author of 
a poem on the river Wye? Some fragments have 
been quoted to me by a friend, but he cannot 
recall the name of the author. I do not, of 

se, refer to Wordsworth’s Tintern. GRD, 





Aucrics With Answers. 


Mrri.-- Who was “ Mira,” whom Johnson 
f in his Life of Thomson as “ once too 
well known,” and whose praises of that poet ap- 


speaks o 


pear in some of the early editions of his work 
A.C. I 
The “hea lv M is Pope calls her in his Wind: 


sor Forest, was Frances Brudenell, daughter of Francis 
Lord Brudenell, who marri 
f Newburgh; secondly, Richard Lord Bellew, an Irish 
peer; and, lastly, Sir Thomas Smith, but this match was 


t owned. It was about 1689 that George Granville, 


Lord Lansdown, became enamoured of the Countess of 


V 1 . 
Sewburgh, whom he has celebrated with so much ardour 


y the name of Mira. Dr. William King, Principa! of 


St. Mary Hall, Oxford, who had some dispute with the 


Countess concerning property in Ireland, wrote a very 


severe satire in three books, entitled The Toast, 1736, of 


which this lady is the heroine. Dr. King says, “I began 
The Toast in anger, but I finished it in good humour 
When I had concluded the second book, I laid aside the 
work, and I did not take it up a 
after, at the pressing instances of Dr. Swift. After his 


gain till some years 


testimonial, I ought, perhaps, to esteem The Toast above 
all my other works; howev« r, I must confess there ar 
Some parts of it which my riper judgment condemns, and 
which I wish were expunged : particularly the description 





of Mira’s person in the third book is fulsome, and un- | 





suitable to the polite manners of the present age.” (Dr. 
King’s Anecdotes of his Own Times, 12mo, 1819, p. 97.) 
His notes in The Toast, on verses 3 and 34, are very 
lown’s adopted favourite. We may add, 
that Dr, Anderson thinks it probable that mest of the 
verses addressed to Mira, however disguised by their ap- 

igned for Mary d'Este of 
fascinated the noble lord at 


severe on Lan 






plication, were originally d 
Modena, whose charms had 


college.] 


Joun Brrxstry.—Lowndes has this notice of 
a John Brinsley whom I take to be the father of 
the one who is the subject of the present query, 
though perhaps wrongly: “ Brinsley John, Lvdos 
Literarivs; or, the Grammer Schoole : L nd. 1612, 
tto.’ Then fo 1 yws this note: — 

‘With a preface - A Bishop Hall, reprinted 1627. A 
list of the works of this nots dg ammarian, sometime a 

hoolmaster and minister in Gre it Yarmouth, in Nor- 
. 1636, will be found in the British Museum : see 
Ath, Oxon. by Bliss, i. 40.” 


I doubt, however, whether the grammarian is 
the author of the following work: — 
“ Two Treatises: the one handling the Doctrine of 
Christ’s Mediatership, wherein the Great Gospel Mystery 
f Reconciliation between God and Man is opened, vin- 
dicated, and applyed. The other, Of Mystical [mplan- 
tation, wherein The Christian's Union and Communion 
with, and Conformity to Jesus Christ, both in his Death 
l rrection, is opened and applyed. As these were 
ly delivered by John Brinsley, Minister of the Gospel 
to the Church of Great Yarmouth, as Preacher to that 
Incorporation. London: Printed by T. Maxey, for Ralph 
Smith, at the Sign of the Bible, Cornhill, near the Royal 
Exchange. 1651.” 
As I have not access here to the sources of 
a ution mentioned by Bohn’'s Lowndes, I 
ould ask information of Mr. Bares or other 
recondite reader of “ N. & Q.” J. A.G. 


< 











Carisbrooke. 

ver and son have been sadly 
rs, as well as in the Catalogues 
ish Museum. The elder John 


The works of both f 





c oon yunded by bibliog: 
f th age 

Brinsl Christ College, Cambridge, had the care of 

th public | : school at Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicestershire, 

He married a sister of Dr. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Ner- 

wich. The famed William Lilly, Student in Astrology, 

one of his pupils, as he informs us in the curious 


ian and the 





wa 

History of his Life and Times, “ My father,” he says, 
“had me to Ashby-de-la-Zouch to be i ustruct d by one 
Mr. John Brinsley ; one, in those times, of great abilities 
for instruction of youth in the Latin and Greek tongues, 


Ile was very severe in his life and conversation, and did 
breed uj; uny scholars for the universities: in religion 
he was a strict puritan, not conformable wholly to the 
of the Church of England.” 

Ilis son, the author of the Two Treatises, born in Lei- 
cestershire, was of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and a 
more voluminous writer than his father, He attended 
his uncle, Dr, Hall, then Dean of Worcester, as his 
xd of Dort. He died Jan. 22, 


amanuensis to the sy! 
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1664-5. Vide ( alamy und Pal r’'s None nfi mists’ Lord and Lady Sussex, in the year 1766 or 1767 B 
Memorial, iii. 17, ed. 1803, and “N. & Q.” 2™4 §. xii. What was this title, and by whom held? and P 
126, 180, ] when did it pass into a royal dukedom ? F 

Rostrum.—W hen did this word come into use : Me LYTTELI0s, pe 
Should we not rather use rostra The erectior [ Upon reference to Sir H. Nicolas’s H Peeray 7 





. 1 1 re 
- . . > . . ‘ s* evtid } » = 
for speakers in the Roman Forum was called %y Courthope, it will een that Thomas ¥ 
. ’ , " , , . nit ? . . atta nil 
rostra, from being adorned with the beaks (rostra) : th Baron Grey of Ruthin and second \ int de ‘ 
of ships taken from the Antians 4.v.c. 416 Longueville, was created Earl of Sussex Sept. 26, 1717, " 
, { ‘ , . . 
J. G. and the title became extinct on the deat third ‘ 
Whitby earl of that creation, s.p.m.in 1799, Augustus I ick, ; 
Tl rizgin of this word is thus ci 4 —_ the sixth son of George IL. was the first Duke of Sussex, 
edition of Johnson's D ’ , by Dr. R. G. Latham; 2d was so created Noy. 27, 1801. 
Pp ‘ , ” 
Rostrum [1 ; I i CARDINAL Potienac’s “ Anti-Lvucretirs.’"— 


its application to that part of vessel with which the {as the Latin poem of Cardinal Polignac, pub 
ancient ships pier run down ea ther) it hascome fished in the middle of the last century. called 


4 


to signify a fold, platform, , or any pl Anti- Lucretius, ever been translated into E 
an orator may make an a - They al w,asthe and if so, by whom? Tomas E. Wiyy 





at often af wt ket a of 

















u sti r iral), th 1 } i 
: , ‘ t rhis poem was translated into ish | , 
linary f i $ i Dobson— Anti-Lucretiu r Goda N 7 
t ‘7 : . ' 
! red i Engli ; rransl f 
| the I an I , ’ 17 ‘ —~and by Geo ( 
bs M I ho died in 1771), 
’ ; i ( ” 
1 
I I DB i ‘ : , 
} , : 7 LMATEL LUTHORS ULUB. L ar 3 
- us ’ y _ 
Amateur Authors’ Club established 
ero 429 . 
l i tb uric 3 ratu | 
OHAKSI I il publi ul l 1 i iy to lt l how can 
| t juotati les, &e. be obtained i 
Ne lf iving query, th 
y, remind ie of the | f fa the banquet The ( lagazine reached us—a pleasan 
_ ; | . 4 , } ’ , 
Stra I \ ie I l amusing; and from a notice in it ar 
itena Festi inform our correspondent that all lunica- 
} + , . ‘ 
was |! v D ‘ J t he subject of the Amateur Authors’ Club, or the 
C. B. T hould l r 
at Cab » M izii 1 i addi ito the lon y 
[T ire— a \\ u Park, Lon » W 
ture— v I t _ 
y 


Replies. 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 12mo, 1364, 75, being 11 WAS MACBETH HIMSELF THE THI 
record of the Tercentena lebrati DERER AT BANQUO'S DEATH? 


(4 S, iv. 282.) 





Henry Tuomas Bucxtr.—I should be greatly _ ange 
blige by references to all the e l bi yzraphical I'he entertainment began (the h ur speciiit 1 must 
} be dwelt on) at seven, and the banquet begins with 

the fourth scene of the third act; not far from th 
RIAN, time when night is “almost at odds with morm- 





notices of Henry Thomas Buckle, also to any 
port: f him that may be access 








7 | soll ° Wie ¢ Ciniliee. 9g, Which is which.” Macbeth, |] wing just 

, uf . ; joined his guests in another part of the | ; 
i 1 1,1 . . . . 7 wal 
red comes with them into the hall where the banquet 

l lL in tue ° ae _¢ . . *, oF 

CG . is prepared. Giving as his reason that it would 
’ ) sa a p7UMe nal ete oe cmel ‘ he had said 

14 1 . ; tong make society more welcome to ve had said 
‘ * @ ; , . ” 


RES ig! AMT he would keep himself “ till supper time 





fis 18 supper time; he bids the ¢ 
1 1 . 4 
, , The T ited at the table, and wishes to 
. 4 i 


digestion, and health. 
It has been thought that the third murderer 
ZARLDOM OF SussEx.—In the Life and Tim was only a confidential fee’d servant, such a8 
of Lady Hunt igdo i. 384) are mentioned a Macbeth had in the house of each of his thanes 
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relied on 1 whon P to 

; ih an “agitated condition that 

cou 1 not » and tell h mas th h 

was don It n be said ) I 

v r and 1d murd 3 

were 0 to the | hold; but if t 
were not, th rance of an s would 
I think, be n likely to 1] t bject of 
remark than that of an agitated se1 for 
whose agitation, indeed, th bang et itself might 
go far to account. I would, h ywever, inclined 


rom the fact of his going there, t 

not so entirely a stranger 
m. Before entering th palace, 
y change his dre 3s and wash 








In his 


throat, he wi wuld 1 
y more. A 





as his own particular act, an ’ by and 
bye speaks of the twenty trenched gashes, “th 
least a death to nature”; from which it may be 
inferred that the third murderer By dealt 
these and disappeared, the first, if he did any- 
thing, cut the dead man’s throat, stihen to have 
i : practical to report of himself, or to 
fulfil eth’s injunction—that there should | 
left “no rubs nor botches in the work. It has 
been thought that the murderer might exaggerats 
to get more pay: that is to say, having o ly cut 
Janquo’s throat, he invented the other wounds. 
Sut that which erelong shook its head at the 
blood, had “ gory locks”; it had 

/ it”; nany “ mortal mur oo 3 on 
its crown”; it was “bl v4 boltered” (its hair 
tufted with bl 0d); and, as if that were nothing, 
the assassination hi iving been complete without 
it, it made no ‘eh yw of a cut throat, which might 
have been an awful sight : — 


somet 





‘t man of 





* Nay, never ope thy gory throat at me.” 
The thre 
“But” shows; 
dismiss his doubts, for the new-comer 
knows all about it. 


murderers enter speaking, as the 
and the second tells the first to 
plainly 
“ He needs not our mistrust, since he delivers 
Our = , and what we have to do, 
To the direction just.” 
: Messrs. W. G. Clark and W. 
0 <a 
“*He needs not 


need for us to mistrust him. 





A. Wright's not 


The stranger's directions to 


- . Pa 
the two murderers exactly corresponded with Macbeth’s 


Previous instructions.” 


our mistrust’: that is, there is no 
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» elliptical i 
that published by Cassell’s firm, 


‘Tle 1 not our mi t.’ The ‘He’ here seems 
to refer to Macbeth, but it i id of the third murderer, 
l ! ite tl rst murderer. The 

mean of t! ! | , ‘We need not mistrast him,’ 
since he brings us word what we have to do, exactly 
i rding to our employer's directions. That this is the 
true interpretation is shown by the first murderer’s re- 


with us.’ As this brief dialogue is 
ma wh . the effect is included of the two men’s 
el of Macbeth's mistrust of themselves, by thus send- 
i third to join them and keep them to their pledged 








It has been thought that, when the first mur- 


says — 


“ Now near approaches 


The subject of our watch,”— 
he may have heard them coming. But from the 
character of the language it is obvious, I think, 


that the man is merely following up his talk as 
to the daylight - ing, and travellers behind 
time making 2 A delay, _and that he means 
“They can’t | ir off now. ITis words belong 
to continued wa tching ? th ugh there is increased 
exp wt m; but ee third murderer speaks to a 
fact ; he has de tec a sound, and seems almost 
to ‘Braco the mtd and call him to listen, 
with — 
* TIark! 1 hear horses.” 
dismounted at the lodge ‘(or some- 
kind), given up their horses to be 
taken round the mile-long way to the stables; 
and the father has called for and obtained a torch, 
m the shining of which the third murderer says: 

’Tis he.” 

As to his exting 
rest on that. I sai 
the chance of his 


They have 





hing this light, much cannot 
“probably to do away with 
ing recognised, he seems to 
have struck down the light (although he asked 
about it), and it was he who, searching the 
ground, found Fleance escaped.” I have been 
asked, “Is it at all likely that Macbeth, in the 
banquet hall, would inquire of the first murderer 
whether Fleance had been killed, when, if he had 
been with hom he knew that he had escaped ? ” 
The answer is, “ Of course he would.” Although 
he had been their associate, they were not to 
know it. They must remain in the belief that 
the man who joined them had been sent by him, 
and in the palace it was necessary for him to 
simulate one who was asking and receiving news. 
It has been thought that, 7f the two murderers 
were disappointed retainers of Banquo (the pro- 
bability is that they belonged to the army, of 
which Macbeth and "Banq uo had been the joint 
captains, and that they lac ked advancement), they 
rould naturally be ‘interested in extinguis shing 
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the torch, and effectually concealing themselves. 
But if Macbeth was there, darkness (after he had 
had just light enough to enable him to aim his 
first blows rightly) was infinitely more precious 
tohim. They might be recognised, and fly if the 
roject miscarried, and they had nothing to lose. 
Sut what if it failed, and the king had been re- 
vealed with a red hand? The point, however, 
is not clear, and indeed many things might be 
said on it. For instance, if the father carried the 
torch, it would fall with him; if the son carried 
it, he would naturally drop it in the surprise of 
attack, or cast it away to favour his flight: in 
either case, it might go out of itself; and the 
third murderer's question may have had reference 
to his necessity for light in searching for Fleance. 

It has been asked, how it was that the first 
and second murderers did not recognise Mac- 
beth. The scarcely necessary answer is, “ As it 
was utterly important that he should not be re- 
cognised by anybody, he would be most carefully 
disguised.” 

Levity in Macbeth’s talk with the murderer, in 
the banquet hall, has been remarked by commen- 
tators, Kc. One of the editions above referred to 
says, as to the word safe (used as Fagan might 
say to a friend, “ They're after Bill, but Nancy's 
all right’’)—“ There is a kind of grim levity in 
the equivocally-sounding word here used, that hor- 
ribly enhances the ghastliness of the colloquy ;” 
and for myself, I cannot help associating a tone 
of light scorn with these phrases—“the best 
o’ cut-throats,” and “ the nonpareil ”—as if Mac- 
beth knew well how little the man had done. 

It has been considered that the words, “ Thou 
canst not say I did it!” are just the sort of words 
8 murderer by deputy would use. But an appari- 
tion had nodded, “ Thou art the man ”—and with 
such an accuser, he could not hope to pass it over 
on the two hirelings. ALLAN Park Parton. 

Watt Monument, Greenock. 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES DUKE OF SCHOMBERG. 


(2™¢ S. x. 494.) 


Looking over the General Index of “N. & Q.” | 


I cannot find that any answer was ever given to 


the query, “‘Is there any portrait in existence of | 


Charles Duke of Schomberg?” But before re- 
plying to the question, may I be allowed to put 
another, viz., why is the name so generally 
written with an m—Schomberg? The word is 
evidently derived from schén (schoen) and berg, 
and I have letters written by several of the dis- 
tinguished members of this illustrious family 
showing that they invariably spelt their name 
Schonberg. In 1650-52, Daret published in Paris 
a series of portraits of celebrated men, with their 
coats of arms, and a short biographical notice ; 
among them is that of 
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“ Charles de Schomberg, Due @'Hallwyn, pair e¢ 
maréchal de France (fils de Henri de Schomberg et 
Frangoise d’Epinay), naquit & Nantheuil le 16 fev 1691, 
Cte de Nantheuil & Diviestal.” 

First married to Ann d’Hallwyn in 1620, and 
secondly to Marie d’Hautefort in 1646.  Distip. 
guished himself at the sieges of Salus and of 
Perpignan. Was sent as viceroy in Catalonia, and 
took Tortosa by storm. His head-dress and mus- 
tachio as worn in the time of Lewis XIII Ha 
died in 1656. His coat of arms, like that of his 
father Henry, of whom I have also a portrait, 
who distinguished himself at l’ile de Rhé. Head. 
dress and beard & la Richelieu. 

Of Frederic, Duke of Schonberg, I have a por- 
trait by Larmessin, with a quite different coat of 
arms. He was of a different family, son of Hans 
Meynhard, Count of Schonberg, M* of the High 
and Low Palatinate, and of Ann Sutton, daughter 
of Edward Earl Dudley. Born in 1608, he was 
killed on July 11, 1690, at the battle of the Boyne, 
having, after the revocation cf the Edict of Nantes, 
left France and entered the service of William 
Prince of Orange. On his return from Portugal, 
Lewis XIV. wanted to give him the marshal’s 
truncheon, but at the price of his abjuration, 
Here is his noble reply :— 

“Ma religion m’est plus chére que toutes choses; 3 
elle me mpéeche de monter a ce poste élevé, c'est assez pour 
m’en consoler que le roi m’en ait jugé digne.” 

His first wife was his cousin Jeanne, Elizabeth 
de Schonberg (whose daughter was she?), by 
whom he had five sons—Frederic, Meynhard, Otto 
(who was killed under the walls of Valenciennes in 
1656), Henry (who died of his wounds at Brussels), 
and Charles (who fought like a hero at Marsaglia, 
at the head of five battalions of refugees.) Of 
Meynhard, Duke of Leinster, Count of Schonberg 
and Mertola, time of Queen Anne, I have a mez- 
zotinto by J. Smith, after Sir Godfrey Kneller; 
likewise an engraving of Frédéric-Armand de 
Schonberg by Gaillard after Kneller. P.A.L 


HORAT. CARM. I. 
(4 §. iv. 112, 181, 239, 297, 341.) 

Permit me to set Mr. Kerentiry’s mind at 
rest, by the assurance that I have not been, nor 
am the least bit nettled by any opinions he has 
expressed as to my ignorance “ on the subject of 
mythology ”; the less so as he has done me the 
unmerited honour of classing me with such names 
as Bentley and Porson. 

Quintus Curtius says of Alexander (1. iii. ¢. 3), 
“Tile nequicquam diu luctatus cum latentibus 
nodis: Nihil, inquit, interest quomodo solvantur; 
gladioque ruptis omnibus loris, oraculi sortem vel 
elusit, vel implevit” —a process sometimes 
convenient as summary, and one which MR 
KeIGHTLEY seems to have adopted in his treat- 
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en 
ment of my “positions and assertions.” Dis- 
senting then, as he says, totally from every one of 
these, I am driven to the conclusion that he still 
maintains that “ the Roman religion knew nothing 
of Proserpine ” —that the “ epodes of Tlorace are 
not lyrical,” and “intended to be sung ”—and 
that this stanza of the 28th ode is the gift of an 
interpolator, and the notion of the hair-cutting 
borrowed from Virgil. 

Now I very much regret that, in my last com- 
munication, I did not give Libera instead of Libi- 
tina as one of the several names by which Proser- 
pine was known; because if any reliance is to be 

laced upon such writers as Cicero, Livy, and 

acitus, the question is beyond all doubt, that so 
far from the Roman religion knowing nothing of 
her, she occupied a very prominent place therein. 
That Libera was identical with Prose rpine, I ap- 
peal to Cicero (In Verrem, iv. 48)—* et raptam 
esse Liberam, quam eandem Proserpinam yocant.” 
That she was recognised in the Roman religion, 
to the same oration, “ mihi ludos sanctissimos 
maxima cum curd et cwremonia Cereri, Libero, 
Libereque faciundos ”—“ mihi ludos antiguissimos, 
qui primi Romani appellati sunt,” X&c. And, as 
still stronger, to lib. v. 72, 187, “ Teque Ceres et 
Libera—quarum sacra populus Romanus a Greecis 
ascita et accepta ¢tantd religione et publice et pri- 
vatim tuetur, non ut ab illis huc adlata, sed ut 
ceteris hinc tradita esse videantur.” Livy's tes- 
timony is, lib. xxxiii. 25, “ Ex argento mulctaticio 
tria signa wnea Cereri, Liberoque, et Libere 
posuerunt.” So again, xli. 38 —“ et alterum 
diem supplicatio ad Cereris Liberi Libereque fuit.” 
Tacitus says of Tiberius (.4n. ii. 49), ‘* Adem 
dedicavit Libero, Libere@que et Cereri juxta Cir- 
cum Maximum.” The issue then, on this point, 
lies not so much between Mr. KergHTiey and 
myself, as between him and his German friends 
on the one part, and Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus on 
the other. 

On the matter of the epodes, I will only add to 
my former remarks one or two extracts from 
Liddell and Scott, sub voce “ éwwhés, 4 (rarely 4, 
Hephaest. p. 129, Gaisf.), an aftersong, epode, 
part of a lyric ode sung after the strophé and 
antistrophé, Dion. H. Comp. p. 131. Of such 
odes, called érwdixd, most of Pindar’s and the 

tragic choruses consist. ...A verse or passage 
Telurning at intervals, a chorus, burden, or re- 
frain, as in Theocr. 1,2. Bion 1. Mosch. 3.” I 
presume Mr. KerGHtiey will not deny that the 
tragic choruses were intended to be sung; Horace 
did not, for he enjoins “ neu quid medios inter- 
eat actus.” 

And now, “ecce iterum Crispinus,” the dis- 
puted stanza—the “head and front of my offend- 
ing.” I honestly admit that it is borrowed— 
hot by an interpolator, but by my old friend 
Flaccus himself. He borrowed much. He prided 


himself upon doing so, and thus says to Meczenas: 
“Qudd si me lyricis vatibus inseris, 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.” 

As the quarry from which he dug this stanza, I 
will take leave to refer Mr. Kergutiey to Simon- 
ides Amorginus, Eis Biov avOpémwoyr, 11-22. The 
passage is too long to quote in extenso, but I must 
ask for space to lay three or four lines of it by 
the side of about two from the stanza, to show 
how very near they come :— 

» « « Tovs “Ape: Sedunucvous 
Tléure: wedalyns *AlSns ind x9ovds. 
Oi 8 dv OzAdooy AalAam: Kroveduevat, 
Kal xijmacw modAoics woppupiis GAds 
@vhioxovew . . 
“ Dant alios Furia torvo spectacula Marti; 
Exitio est avidis mare nautis.” 

To Persephone, as “the arbiter of mortal fate,” 
I am quoting myself, there are the clearest allu- 
sions in many of the Greek poets, and some more 
than indirect to her having to do with this cut- 
ting off the hair. The notion that it was borrowed 
from Virgil is not original. It was held by Cor- 
nutus, the preceptor of Persius, but fully disposed 
of by Macrobius. Another name for this goddess 
was Kopn, Ion. Kotpn, Dor. Kdpa. Now, in her 
lament for Adonis (Bion. Jdyl. i. 55, 56), Aphro- 
dité says :— 

AduBave Tepoepdva tov duly wéow. éool yap abra 
TloAAdw eued xpéoown * 7d 5é way Kaddy és oe KaTappel. 

And line 96, we have—Kdpa 3¢ uw obk drodde, 
And I have noticed that whenever this hair-cut- 
ting is alluded to, though not immediately referred 
to Persephone as the agent, it is always in close 
connection with her. Witness 1. 81 in the above 
idyl, and cf. the epitaph from Sappho beginning 
Tiuddos dde «duis, in which we have— 

&s xal dropOimevas maca veobay: ciddpy 
GAixes iuepray xpatds t6evto Kéuay, 
immediately preceded by 
détaro Deprepdvas Kudveos OdAauos. 


Did one wish for another, that he might meet a 
happy death, the common phrase was, “EA@a és 
bABiorny lephy tpixa. Anth. P. vii. 164. 

And now, fully reciprocating Mr. KereHtiey’s 
wish that we may part on the very best possible 
terms, let me candidly assure him that it was 
quite remote from my thought to indulge in any- 
thing like a sneer at anything he may have 
written here or elsewhere. What I said of his 
book I fully meant. Not having read it, I could 
form no opinion of its merits, but readily accepted 
hisin lieuofmy own. I certainly differ from him 
widely in much that he has written on the sub- 
ject we have discussed—most of all that the judg- 
ment of modern critics is to be preferred to that 
of writers who lived at the time when, and in the 
country where, the system of which they write 
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was in full and active force. And if these are to 
be repudiated as authority and evidence of the 
nature of the religion which then prevailed, and 
under which they lived, I am at a loss to conceive 
to what source these gentlemen have gone for the 
materials on which they have founded their views. 

Of Welcker I know nothing. Iam glad Mr. 
Kerewtrey is satisfied with his commendation. 
In a case of my own, I should have been inclined 
to regard it as a dubious compliment—one word 
for me and ¢wo for himself. After all, “ the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating”; and from the 
extensive sale of his work, Mr. Ketantiey has 
reaped a recompense more substantial than words, 
and therefore has, and will, I trust, have still 
greater cause to say — 

*“ Hic meret wra liber Sosiis, hic et mare transit, 

Et longum noto scriptori prorogat «vum.,” 
Epuunp Tew, M.A. 


Patching Rectory, Arundel. 


RHYME TO MACKONOCHIE. 
(4" S, iv. 311.) 

It is suggested by Anon. that it might be a 
pleasing puzzle to some readers of “N. & Q.” to 
find another rhyme, in addition to the three he 
= Here are eight more, but introduced, I fear, 

y very indifferent verses : — 
“ Why so suspicious, 
Or avaricious, 
Why then will not 
Mr. Mackonochie 
Give any one a key ? 
Wherefore I wot. 
“Tis for the chest of alms 
He feels such precious qualms : 
One even hears 
Mr. Mackonochie 
Won't give his son a key H 
Such are his fears, 
“Both wealthy and wise 
Are small in his eyes; 
Nor even would 
Mr. Mackonochie 
Give Solomon a key, 
E’en if he could. 
“ Thinking his alms chest 
Far above all the rest 
Precious and rare ; 
Mr. Mackonochie 
Won't abandon a key 
Out of his care, 
“ Nay it is even thought 
Deeming he never ought, 
So never would 
Mr. M ickonochie 
Give a demon a key: 
Say why he should, 
“ Yet independent 
Some of his favour, went 
To him, and told 
Mr. Mackonochie 
They had foregone a key, 
Heedless and bold. 
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a province or kingdom.” 
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“ Once it was said ind 
Further he did proc 

In a great fright 
Mr. Mackonochie 
Walked out upon 

On a dark night. 

“ Meaning to fling a key 
Into the rolling sea: 

By a chance rare, 
Som ‘body won a ke 
Dropped by Mackonochi 

Ere he got there.” 

F.C. 


to have forgotten 
clearly a continua 


Your correspondent seems 
the following lines, which are 
tion of those he sent you: — 

“ They, nothing caring 
Insolent, swearing, 
Made him give in. 
Then cried, * Dear Mackonochie, 
We, having won a key, 
Finger the tin.’ 
“ When he upbraided them, 
A Spanish don aided them 
To press their demand, 
They next bade Mackonochie 
Give the bold don a key 
Straight out of hand.” 


WORD “ METROPOLIS.” 
(4% 8, 


THE 
335.) 


iv. 
I venture humbly to protest against “ N. & Q” 


| appearing to endorse with its high authority 


TEWARS’ astonishing assumption that The Times 
is “absurd” when it styles “the bishopric of 
London the metropolitan see,” and that “ the 
capital city” and “the metropolis” cannot be 
“convertible terms.” I have no pretensions to 
write as a classical scholar; but knowing that; 


| from time whereof my own memory at least 


runneth not to the contrary, statutes drawn by 
educated men and interpreted by educated judges 


| have always adopted the word in the sense of 
which Trewars a I was so startled w 


iddell and Scott, and look 
untpdroris. What I find ther 
only increases my bewilderment as to whether 
TeWaRs is in jest or earnest. It tells me that 


to take down my 


| Herodotus gives the title to “ Athens in relation 


to her Ionian colonies”; that both Herodotus and 
Thucydides give it to “Doris, in relation to the 
Peloponnesian Dorians”; that Hippocrates styles 
the brain “the metropolis of cold”; and “t 

Stephanus Byzantinus (the highest authority at 
all, because a modern one), at the beginning of 
the sixth century, uses the word “ in our semse— 
capital city.” This is what I learn from Lid- 
dell and Scott. I turn to English dictionaries 
Bailey (23rd edition, 1773): “The chief city ¢ 
) Perry (1805): “228 
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as 
mother city, the chief city of any country.” 
Walker (1846): “The mothe r city, the chief city 


of any country or district.” I feel half asham: d, 
howevt r, of asking you to waste your pace even 
by these few proofs that, from Herodotus to Thx 
Times, the blunder which Tewars exposes (if it 
be a blunder) has been committed by everybody 
who has had occasion to use the word in question, 
I venture again to repeat, that my great difficulty 
is in grasping what your c respondent m« ans. 
If England has a metropolis at all, I presume 
this is London; and what is in or connected 
with the metropolis is, I suppose, “ metri ypolitan.” 
Does TEWARS wish m ea P iy ays s, like pocket- 
boroughs, to be ab tishes r or d es his objec tion 
consist in the fact that some other city better 
deserves the dig ity P RB. ©. L. 





The absurdity of Zhe Times in 














bishopric of I n the metropolitan see is only 
of a piece with the general confusion of word 
and their meaning hich is th tural « 
quence of the establ titu- 
tion as the daily pres rely 
a Mosaical apol 1 ' 
of some printing house i é 

the banks of the Euy ! th 
metropolitan see, London cannot be. The tern 
is incorrectly used in an ecclesiastical ise; but 
is Tewars correct in thinking that is imp I 
“ to call London the ‘ metropolis,’ he ¢ Uy ital 
city and the metropolis wi re convertible terms 
Myrpérods is 1 r state or city; and Liddell 


and Scott show that Stephanus ‘By 
the year 500 A.D. ‘ 


in our sense,” 


zantinus, in 
pital city 


» pe rhaps uses it as “ca 
‘says Richard- 


‘The prin sipal city,’ 
son, of a country or district, civil or ecclesias- 
tical”; or he quotes Hi; ickluyt’s | oyages, where 
Mo “4 W Is termed "the ee tropolite city — One 
ight cite m ny good authors to show that Lon- 
don is properly called the Metropolis. The con- 
fusion arises in the accident which has given to 
Can terbury an ecclesiastical pre-eminence in Eng- 
land, else throughout Christendom the 
politan bish p of a province was located in the 
chief town of th province. The ancient synods 
styltd him Metropolite (Barrow quoted by Ri- 
chardson ), and metropolites of chief cities were 
called A Archbishops. When the Church began to 
tower pp over the temporalities, the « ruption 
— ( rresponding ( rruption in language, 
and lother Church overrode M 
is not wr London is not the metroy 
Canterbury j called the metri 
aggressive s leci m of the cleri 
London, in correct ss of lang uage 
polit an bish Pp; nly, wing to the ¢ 
It has become cust mary not to style him so. <As 
custom gives the law, The Times was slovenly in 


metro- 
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deviating from it; but by chance it happened to 
stumble on the older meaning of the word, and 
the more correct. As to when the word was first 
used in an Act of Parliament, I have no idea; 
nor does it matter, if it be the correct meaning, 
Facciolati gives it as “ mother city of any country,” 
and que tes the edicts of Theodos an LV ilen- 
tinianus rais ing y Berytus, a city of Pheenicia, to 
the dignity of a metropolis : — ; 

* Propter multas justasque causas, metropolitano no- 
mine ac dignitate civitatem Berytum decernimus exor- 
nandam.” 

In French even, métropole meant formerly 
‘ville capitale d’une province.” Then th 
siastical sense overlaid it, and it becam appli- 
cable to archbishoprics only. So that Paris, Bor- 
deaux, and Rouen are each a metropolis—“ sont 


i 
des m — I may conclude with some 
= rds ( wpe valuable not only t prove 
hi poi ‘ but to t ach the duty f a parent state 
{ nodis) tO r colonie —_ 
Se Pun état 7 ppor Les colo- 
it tre pr ées par | meétroy 
C. A. W. 
Mayfair, W. 


HANGING OR MARRYING. 


s Diary, lately printed by 
‘ollowing entry on this sub- 
ate December 12, 1602 :— 

ot the lawe) in Fraun and 


5S 
to execution, he 





f . 
shal b she may obtei a pardon, and 
marry h both their ill lives ma iy be bettered by 

holi Hence grew a jeast, when a s fing 





itlewoman told a gentleman shee heard that he was in 

me danger to have been hanged for some villanie, he 

wered, ‘ Truely, madame, I was feard of nothing soe 
much as you would have begd me.’ 

“In England it hath bin vsed that yf a woman will 
beg a condemned person for her husband, shee must come 
in hir smocke onely, and a white rod in ‘hir hand: as 
Sterril said he had seen. 

“ Montagne tells a Piccard that was going to exe- 
cution, and when he sawe a limping wenche coming to 
begg him, ‘Oh, shee limps, she limp 3!’ sayd hee, * dis- 
patch me quickly,’ preferring death before a limping 
wife,” 

Hi, A. Kennepy. 


Gay Street, Bath, 


Victor Hugo has made use of this custom upon 
which to turn the plot of his powerful romance, 
Notre Dame de Pari: 

Pierre Gringoire, a philosophical m 
finds himself, oven seless and moneyless, wandering 
hap-hazard through the streets of Paris. Putting 
one foot before the other, he unconsciously drifts 
into a quartier corresponding in those days to 
the Whitefriars of our own metropolis. He is 


suntebank, 
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pronounced to be a spy by the swash-bucklers 
and Bohemians who surround him, and condemned 
to be hung by a magnate known as the King of 
Cant, a paladin of this Parisian Alsatia. 

The rope is round his neck, a barrel is about to 
be kicked from beneath his feet, when, in accord- 
ance with immemorial custom, the women are 
brought in and passed before the wretched phi- 
losopher that they may have the option of mar- 
rying him or seeing him hung. A dancing-girl, 
Esmeralda, consents to be his wife: he is imme- 
diately handed over to her, and his persecutors 
return to their wassail and their dice. 

JULIAN SHARMAN, 


It may be interesting to F. R. S. to know that, 
among the old Manx “Temporal Customary 
Laws,” A.D. 1577, is the following :— 

“If any man take a woman by constraint, or force her 
against her will, if she be a wife he must suffer the law 
for her. If she be a maid or single woman, the Deemster 
shall give her a rope, a sword, and a ring; and she shall 
have her choice to hang with the repe, cut off his head 
with the sword, or marry him with the ring! ” 

Isle of Man. J. M,. Jerrcotr. 


In Reliquie Antique, vol. i. 
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p- PRs, your cor- | 


respondent F. R. S. will find the following allu- | 


sion to this subject :— 
*“ Of life and dath nowe chuse the, 
There is the woman, here is the galowe tree; 
Of boothe choyce harie is the parte ; 
The woman is the warsse, driue forthe the carte. 
J. P. Morris, 
22, Sandstone Road, Old Swan, Liverpool. 


” 


Tartar Kina (4S, iv. 
believe, that is or can be ki 
will be found in the second 
and Popular Fictions. 


391.)—Everything, I 
10wn on this subject 
chapter of my Tales 
Taos. KEIGHTLEY. 
Henry Sr. Jonn (4 S. iv. 275.)—The name of 
the gentleman whose life was taken, in the quarrel 
alluded to by G. A. H., was not Escott, but Est- 
court. In an old news-letter, among the Marquis 
of Bath’s papers, I have met with the following 
notice of this matter: — 
« Dec. 13, 1684. 
“The Evidence against Mr St Johns was, that he 
calling St W™ Estcourt ‘Asse,’ & St William replying, 
You are a fool,’ St Johns threw a bottle at St W™, and 
immediately followed it with his sword (as Sir W™ sat 
on his chair unarm’d), and after he had wounded him, 
cuft his face with his fist, saying, ‘ Beg my pardon!’ 
several times: which S* William took patiently and 
replied nothing, being mortally wounded in the belly by 
one wound which fitted Mt St John’s little sword, & in 
the groin by a large wound which fitted Colonel Web’s 
broad-sword, as the Chirurgeons (which probed them 
both) attested: and also that both those wounds, or 
either of them were mortal, & that both their swords 
were bloody & greisy: so they were both found guilty of 
murder. The Drawer at the tavern where this murder 


| 
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was done, for minceing his evidence & denying what he 
swore at the Coroner’s Inquest, is comitted to Newgate 
° ° : . . 1) 
& also M* Higden is comitted for the like in the case 
between Montgomery & Narborne . .. , 

“This morning Judgement was pronounced azainst 
the malefactors at the where MF §* Jobne 
Web, &e., received sentence of Death: two to be hanged 
for clipping & coyning, and one woman to be burnt fo 
the same. It’s not yet said whether there will be any 
pardons granted.” 

In a later news-letter, “ Dec. 30, 1684” ;— 

“ Yesterday His Majesty’s warrants for the pardon of 
Mr St Johns & Coll' Web were sent to M* Solicitor Fineb, 
who is to draw up their pardon.” 

And lastly, “Jan. 13, 168%” : — 

“ This day St Johns and Web’s pardons were sealed.” 
J. E. Jacksox, 


Sessions, 


Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 

Lapy Hearp (4 §,. iv. 362.)—The lady to 
whom your correspondent (Miss 3A INBRIDGE) 
alludes never was Lady Heard, as she died Ang, 
30, 1783, and her husband was not knighted until 
June 2, 1786. She was the mother of Sir David 
Ochterlony, G.C.B., first baronet of Ochterlony; 
and my friend, Mr. George Harrison (Windsor 
Herald), of Heralds’ College, informs me that to 
the best of his belief, after Sir Isaac Heard’s death, 
the portrait inquired about by Miss Batyarive 
was forwarded either to the present Sir Charles 
Ochterlony or to his father. There was a Lady 
Heard, as Sir Isaac married a second time. 

Tue Eprror or Desret, 


NATURAL (4° S; iv. 192, .)—This term is used 
for a legitimate parent as well as for a legitimate 
child, e.g. “Our said uncle Edward, Duke o 
Somerset, eldest brother to our natural most gra- 
cious late mother Queen Jane.” This passage is 
from the first letters patent granted to Somerset 
as Protector, dated March 138, 1546-7. 

Il1nton HeEnsvurst. 

I wish to strengthen Mr. Wa. Bares’ opinion 
of the use of this expression by a singular example 
in a theological work (date 1651), concerning 
the author of which I have elsewhere made 4 
query : — 

“That God should put his own Son upon this work 
His Son, his natural Son, his own Image, his onely 5, 
&c. The one and only Mediator.”—1st Treatise, p, 122, 
by John Brinsley, 1651. 

: : J. AG. 


Brericat Herarpry (4 S. iv. 146.) — Your 
correspondent Uptnorpe says that in a volume 
in his possession, which he believes to be the 
British Compe ndium, it is recorded that— 

“ Abel, the second son of Adam, bore his father’s cott 


quartered with that of his mother Eve, she being @ 
heiress, viz. gules and argent; and Joseph’s coat 7% 
Party per pale argent and gules.” 

Now in Sylvanus Morgan’s Sphere of Gentry 
(edit. 1661), book i. on “ Nobility Dative,” rele 
ring to the shield of Adam, he says :— 
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« The blazon of whose shield is, Gules, an in-escocheon 
argent (for Eve); the shield being yet without any 
charge saving colour and metal, denoting their honour 
and innocency, for in Adam’s shield there was not any 
colour till he put forth his armes to receive the aple | 
which was the first unhappy bearing; neither was there | 
any of their posterity did retein the first bearing but 
Abel, who bore his father’s and mother’s coat quarterly, 
she being an heir.” 
And in the engraving below, the coat is repre- | 
sented quarterly, gules and arg., with a shep- | 
herd’s crook bendwise behind the shield, signifying 
that he was a “‘ shepheard.” 

As to Joseph’s coat, in book ii. p. 5 he says: — 

“Come I now to Joseph’s coat, which though it was 
divided as Adam’s shield and checquered with black and 
white, or Tranche with averse and different providences, 
yet a time should come when he might say * Equabit | 
nigras candida una dies.’”’ 


J.S. Upat. 
10 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


Hytton Castie (4 S. iv. 313.)\—In December 
1762, the castle and manor of Ilylton were pur- 
chased in Chancery by Mrs. Bowes, widow of 
George Bowes, Esq., of Streatlam and Gibside, 
for 35,8007. ; and her great-grandson, John Bowes, 
Esq. (son of the late Earl of Strathmore), is the 
present proprietor. (Vide Fordyce’s History of 
Durham, yol. ii. p. 545, 1857.) The castle has 
since been sold to William Briggs, Esq., of Sun- 
derland, who has made considerable alterations ; 
the two modern wings having been removed and 
the interior of the original structure made suitable 
to the requirements of a modern mansion. Your 
correspondent is also referred to “ N. & Q.” 3'*8, 
x. 88, 152. J. MANUEL, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

There is a very full and interesting account of 
Hylton Castle—its possessors, antiquarian and 
legendary history connected with it, plate of seals 
and arms, and the descent of the property, in 
Burke's Historic Lands of England, p. 129-1 49, 

SAMUEL SHAW. 


“Recoenitio Furvra” (4S. iv. 313.)—I am 
aware it will not aid F. M. J. to be told that 1 
have before me the MS. of an essay under the 
above title, advocating (and in the opini m of the 
Vicar of —— quite conclusively) the “ negative 
side of the question.” If, however, I am not mis- 
taken, the late Rev. Dr. Hawker of Plymouth 
held the same view: the opposite and popular 
aetion being, as I think, neither supported by 
Scripture nor reason—the voice of the pulpit, the 
utterances of poetry, and the sentiment of many 
plous people to the contrary notwithstanding. — 
J. 

Joun Kemp, Arcupisnor or CANTERBURY 
(4" S. iv. 314.) —It may interest your corre- 
> rn the Rey. T. S. Norcare to tell him of 
the fine figure of Archbishop Kemp in the east 
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window of the church at Bolton Percy. He forms 









the central one, having on either side two Arch- 
bishops of York, and is represented as habited in 
chasuble, dalmatic, pallium, and embroidered stole. 


| On his hands are jewelled gloves, and on his feet 


sandals. Ilis right hand is upraised in the act of 
benediction, whilst his left holds a crosier. Under- 
neath the figure are the arms of Kemp—“ gules, 
three garbs or, two and one,” impaling those of 
the see of Canterbury. He was Archbishop of 
York from 1426 to 1452, when he was translated 
to Canterbury, which see he held until 1454, and 
was created a cardinal by Pope Nicholas V. in 
1452, when Henry VI. was King of England. 
Jonn Prcxrorp, M.A, 
Bolton Percy, near Tadcaster, 
LeapEN Comps (4™ 8, iv. 232, 32 
“Porsonep BY Hain Dye.—Dr. Witherwax of Iowa, 
died some time ago with peculiar and obscure symptoms. 
rhe Scott County Medical Society appointed a committee 
to investigate the causes which led to his death, it having 
been the opinion of several medical gentlemen that he 
died from the effects of lead poison. The committee have 
prepared their report, in which they unanimously concur 
in the opinion that the cause of Dr. Witherwax’s death 
was rightly surmised, and that the poison was introduced 
into the system through the use of hair-dressing or dye. 
For four years previous to his demise Dr, Witherwax had 
used the dressing almost daily on his hair and whiskers, 
and frequently during the whole period suffered from 
pains which were similar to those produced by lead colic, 
Drs. Hozen and Cantwell each made four separate analyses 
of the liver of Dr. W., and one of the kidneys, and found 
lead in the tissues of those organs each time.”—Jfedical 


ae 326,)— 


Press. 

Some people die from too good living, others 
again from overdyeing. The above cutting from 
the Medical Press is a melancholy instance of the 
dire effect of the abominable habit of dyeing 
one’s hair and whiskers, which not only strangely 
disfigures people's faces, but even, as in the above 
case, shortens life ; so that, instead of staying tho 
course of time, it only tends to hasten it. Itisa 
sad mistake to suppose that dyeing the hair makes 
a wrinkled face look young; it only shows the 
weakness of wishing toappear so. As a Cockney 
would say — 

“Tt is an ill hair where you gain nothing. 
The celebrated Mdlle. Mars is said to have died 
P, A, L. 


Amicta, Daventer or Hven Kevetioc (4 
S. iv. 334.)—Hugh Kevelioc Earl of Chester had 
seven daughters—Amicia wife of Ralph Main- 
waring, by his first wife, name unknown; by the 
second wife, Bertréde daughter of Simon Count of 
Evreux; Maude, wife of David Earl of Hunting- 
don; Mabel, wife of William Earl of Arundel; 
Agnes, wife of William Earl of Derby ; Hawise, 
wife of Robert de Quincey ; Cicely, and Margery. 
The house of Stuart was descended from Maude 
and Hawise, but I can trace no descent from Ber- 
treda de Audley, the daughter of Amicia, unless 
(which seems doubtful) Hugh Audley, first Lord 


” 


from the same cause. 
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of the younger branch, was a descendant of Ber- | 
treda, and not a son of her husband's stepmother, 
Ela de Longuépée. If Sir Thomas Mainwaring 
} 
could prove that dubious point, the descent would 
then run as follo —_ Bertreda de Mainwaring (or 
Mesnilwarine); James Audley her son, Nicholas 
his son, Hugh his son, Alesia his daughter, John 
Neville her son, Ralph his son, Cicely his daughter, 
King Edward IV. HERMENTRUDE. 
g 


“S1rtt WATERS run Deer” (4% S. iv. 133.) — 

I recently heard this proverb given thus: “ Still 

waters run deep, and the devil lies at the bottom.” 
UNEDA. 


he r son. 


Philadelphia. 
STEER (4*° S, j rd is the French 
It was adopted 


ko 0S, 8 wid, and is ine rp rated 





stdre, and means a c 
from the Gre 





in the English words stereobate, ster graphy, 
stereometry, tere scope, stereo my, Ooty 
and their compounds. (See Dr. Hy le ( Clark f 
Dictionary.) T. J. Buckron. 


This word is, doubtless, corrupted from the 
French septier, setier, a measure of twelve bushels ; 
of liquors, about two English gallons; of land, 
about thre« res. Conf. the old French word 
stier, which Roquefort renders “ septier, mesure de 
grains; on app 
publics.” See 
fresne. 

Gray’s Inn. 

In Noel i id 
(crepe: Ss, 
chaut 


loit aussi de ce nom les greniers 


also the Med. Lat. stewra in Du- 


Chapsal I find: “ Stére, s. m. 
solide), unité des mesures de bois de 
il est égal au métre cube.” 





Bits Ee 


ALKELDA (4 §, iv. 297 .)—Oswy, King of 
Bernicia had a natural dé waghts r, whose name is 
variously spelt Alkleda, Alfleda, and Alchfleda, 
who married Peada, King of Mercia, about 650, 
and afterwards murdered her husband. Can this 
estimable lady be the saint of whom your corre- 
spondent is in search ? HERMENTRUDE. 


OLp Frenco Worps (4 §S, iy. 96,178, 341.) 
{ hope all your corre spondents who have taken so 
much pains to elucidate these will accé ept my best 
thanks. Ovure is « rectly transcribed, but T fear 
not amosuoient, which, it has been priv: tely sug- 
gested to me, should be amesnoient. I have no 
doubt this is right. Oelez is a mistake f ; 
either of the compositor or myself. The writing 
of the MS. is faint in : nd r 
mistakes ea 3y. 

May I put one more word on the list 2 What 
is meant by “un eawer dargent par toute sorrez 
et partiez de diuerses vires et roses ” ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 





Dow Sarrero (4" S. iii. 580.)—The portrait of 
this eccentric is still “ wanted.” 


Sit ld, with Memoir 0 


I shall feel ob- | 
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liged by a communication from any one willing ty 
lend or sell a copy of the engraving. Permit me 
at the same time to return thanks to Mr. G, 4. 
Scurumprr and Mr. C, A. Feperer; the first for 
his obligir g los in of ™ L s Papillote sde Jas n,” and 
the other for a charming P rtrait of the Crascon 
poet from the Mag Those who are 
acquainted with Jasmin’s masterpiece, the “ Blin 
Girl of Castel Cuillé,” by Longfellow’s translation, 
will perhaps be glad of a reference to the versio 
of Lady G. Fullerton published in the seventh 
volume of Bentle 

WILLIAM E, 


Joynson Street, Strangeways. 











ISIN pittore sque. 





A, Axon, F.R.SL, 


Tue AmpvuLator: E. W. Braytrey (48, iy, 
284.) =O ir correspon le1 t d. A. G . in » ie 0 \tice 
of the medicinal s] ring r at “Dulwi ch, quotes froma 
mutilated copy of 7h nd says he 
thinks “ it was an early publication of Mr. Bray. 
ley’s.” In this he is mistal rst editi 
of this little | 
was born. The earliest editi ; 
of 1774, but it was not the first. Now, M 
Brayley was born a year previously 


Ambul ator - 





work appeare 





consequently he was not the author 

nearly half a century later he edited an edi 

the work. The editions | have seen The Ambw 
lator ; or a Pocket Com anion for the Tour Lon- 
don and its Environs (besides “the one named) am 


those of 1787, 1792 (the fourth), 1793 (the fifth), 
796 (the eighth), 1807, 1811 (the eleventh), 
and 1820 (the twelfth). The latter \ | 
and edited by Brayley. Your corresp 
of the imperfect notice of Mr. Brayley’s 
in the last edition of Lowndes, a remark in w 
I cordially join. I 
interesting work the Zon donian l, ] find no notice 
of The Grand A phabet 0 Alphal s, 1800; Syr 
Reginald, or he Black i Tencer: 1803 +4 The Works 
of the late Edward Dayes, 1805; Description of 
Views illustrative of the Works of Robert Bloom 
f the Poet , 1806 ; The Gi phuc 
Illustrator, 18314; and other 
taking and industrious antiquary. 
Several! interest 





tees : : : 
Besides the omission ol 





works of this pains 





ra x notices of Mr. E W. Brayley 
may be found scattered th rh th t volume 
of the Autobiography « ¢ John Britt , his worthy 
coadjutor in s ) ma iy literary undertakings. 


Epwakrp F, Risattt. 


EMOT=IOz (4 S. iv. 215, 243, 299.)—Not to 
seem wanting 
of space to record my thanks to the two get 
men who have so obligingly replied to my q “th 
on the above word. Although not going wit 
them entirely, I am bound to say that their ob- 
servations show both learning and research, and 
much ability in the handling. John Wesley s 
rendering of the word (E.vplanatory Notes on the 
New Testament) seems quite worth noting :— 


in proper courtesy, I crave an me 
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« All things needful for our souls and bodies; not only 
‘the meat that perisheth,’ but the sacramental bread, and 
thy grace, the food which ‘ endureth to eternal life. 

It may hardly be worth mentioning that the 
1 / loaf, as inMat. vii. 9 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


true m wing of &pros is a 


Misapprenensions (4 §,. iii, 552, 610; iv. 
96, 245.)—Victor Hugo’s Nation of the Haid- 
schnuken, Prince Piickler-Muskau alluded to, has 
been “ out-Heroded”’ lately by the ex-peer him- 
self in his ZL’ Homme qui rit and Les Travailleurs 
de la Mer, in the latter of which the Frith of 
Forth is called Pre miere des Quatre, and in paren- 
theses “ First of the Fourth.” The best of it is, 
that this blunder was pointed out by an English 
correspondent before the publication of the work, 
but the poet refused to correct it, saying, “ If 
there is a mistake, it is the same as reported by 
the Bulletin of the Paris Observatory,” and he 
added, with modest assurance, “ Du reste, je ne 
crois pas qu'il y ait erreur.” P. A, L. 

Errvetre (4 S. iv. 215.)——Walker, in his 
Critical and Pronouncing Dictionary, says, “ This 
word crept into use some years after Johnson 
wrote his Dictionary, nor have I found it in any 
other I have consulted.” It is not in Johnson’s 
Pocket Dictionary. Noél and Chapsal give the 
derivation from est huc=there is here. Huet 
derives it from “ Erixos, stichus, stichetus, sti- 
chetta, étiquette. Les Ethiques d’Aristote”; like- 
wise from the Gr. 40:xds=that which concerns man- 
ners and morals. J.J. Rousseau says: “ ‘ Mettre 
tous ses devoirs en étiquette’; cérémonial de la 
cour, usages dans la société.” (Acad.) 


PF. A. de 


Mican Hatt or Mam Tor (4** S., iv. 294.)— 
There was a gentleman of this name who resided 
at Castleton in the High Peak, and practised as 
an attorney there for a great number of years. 
He directed the following inscription to be placed 
on his monument, and his intention was carried 
Into effect: — 

“To the Memory of 

Mican Hatt, Gent*, 
Attorney-at-Law, 

Who died on the 14% of May, 1804, 
Aged 79 years. 

Quid eram, nescitis. 

Quid sum nescitis. 
Ubi abii, nescitis. 

Valete.” 
B. 

Buieut ann Patcn (4 S. iv. 327.)\—These 
names of the murdered and the murderer will be 
found embodied in the humorous verse of Thomas 
Hood in “« Skying a Copper” : — 

“ Before one eye appeared a Blight, 
The other eyea Patch.” 


I remember some years since quoting these lines 


to the poet’s only son, who could not divine their 
meaning —showing the necessity of placing foot- 
notes to the more obscure jeu. de mots or the double- 
entendres of the great punster, which will become 
unintelligible to future readers. This hint may 
perhaps be worth the attention of Messrs. Moxon 
& Co. Luxe Liner, F.S.A. 


MInTronIANA: LINES ATTRIBUTED TO MILTON 
(4% S. iv. 195.)—J. W. TH. may rest assured that 
the ‘‘Extempore Lines upon a Faggot” are not 
by Milton. Their insertion in a volume of Oxford 
and Cambridge Miscellany Poems, as the produc- 
tion of Milton, must have been the work of some 
wit of the time; although I must confess it is 
difficult to see the joke, as no one in the least 
acquainted with the poet’s life and works could 
for one instant believe him to have been the 
author of such a stupid piece of coarseness. In 
several poetical miscellanies of the end of the 
seventeenth century, these lines are attributed to 
the licentious Earl of Rochester—the very poet of 
all others of his time likely to have penned such 
ribaldry. Further proof of his being the author 
may be found in The Works of the Earls of 
Rochester, Roscommon, and Dorset, edit. 1776, 
(vol, i. p. 67), where they are printed among the 
works of the former. Epwarp F,. Rrmpavtt. 


Brorperep (4S, iv. 251, 301.)—In all the 
instances of the use of the word broydered (how- 
ever spelt), which De Moravra cites from the 
Old Testament, the context will show that this 
word signifies the ornamentation of textile fabrics 
by needlework. All these instances may be found 
as well in the Geneva Bible, as also in the present 
Authorised Version. In the former (the Geneva 
version) the word broyded is used both at 1 Tim. 
ii. 9, and at 1 Pet. iii. 3 (vide edit. J. Crespin, 
sm. 4to, Geneva, 1568; and the Amsterdam edit. 
fol. 1644). Dr Moravta says he finds broydered 
in the latter place in an edition of the Geneva 
version, 1599; but that edition cannot compare 
for authority with that of 1568. In the latter 
the marginal note on broyded (1 Tim. ii. 9) is as 
follows: — 

“ The worde signifieth to plat, to crispe, to brayde, to 
folde, to bush, to curle, or to lay it curiously ; whereby 
all pope and wantonnes is condemned, which womé use 
in trimming their heades,” 

‘he context in both places plainly demonstrates 
that the word broyded cannot mean what the 
word }roidered means. And so does the etymo- 
logy, as the original Greek words are both de- 
rived from the same verb, which signifies, to 
plait, or weave, or tie, but not to embroider. 

The word brayde has been retained in 1 Tim. 
ii. 9 in many editions of the Authorised Version. 
I find it in Barker and Bill’s edit. 4to, black-letter, 
1630; and in some Oxford and Cambridge copies, 
and in some (but I regret to say not, as Mr. BLAIR 
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thinks, all) of the editions printed by the King’s 
(or Queen’s) printers for the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

In Junius, Etymol. Angl. (fol. 1743, Oxon.) I 
find — 

“ Braide, vid. Broide, crispare [so that he thinks broide 
the more genuine word }. 

Broide, ‘braide the hair,’ crispare crines. Fortasse est 
a Teut. breyden nectere ; crispantur enim crines in nodum 
nexi.” 

The Rheims New Testament (1582) in loc. has 
“¢plaited hair’’; the Vulgate, “tortis crinibus”; 
and Beza, “ cincinnis.” 

It seems on all these grounds that broyded, or 
its equivalent Jdraided, ought to appear, and 
broidered to disappear, at 1 ‘Tim. ii. 9. 

oo 

P. Vroret (4° S. i. 485, 545, 594.)—An octo- 
genarian friend of mine had lessons in highly- 
finished water-colour painting of P. Violet in the 
year 1811. He then lived in a street leading out 
of Golden Square, was much advanced in life, 
and was obliged to work with very powerful 
glasses. Z. Z. 


Tne Pyrnacorean Letter (4**S, iv. 75, 198.) 
I have waited up to this time in the hope of 
hearing something more from R. B. S. on this 
curious subject of inquiry. Permit me now to 
make one or two observations on the note which 
he cites from Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, in 
loco. As to the rabbinical notion mentioned by 
Lightfoot (Hor. Heb.), “that a child might sin 
in its mother’s womb,” I think, in designating it 
wild, Doddridge has applied to it the only epithet 
which it deserves, and that it is scarcely worth a 
passing notice. Tholuck’s theory could only find 
acceptance with the professed believers in the 
frightful doctrine of unconditional reprobation. 
De Wette’s, in my ‘view, is at once the most 
natural and best supported by authority. It is 
true that in Josephus, and the Book of Wisdom 
(viii. 19, 20), the doctrine seems only to have a 
partial reference to the souls of the good. But in 
the words of the Pharisees to the man born blind, 
"Ev Guaprias ob eyevvhOns bdos, there is, to my mind, 
a clear expression of opinion that his calamity was 
the consequence of sin committed by him in a 
former state: and hence the deduction, that they 
held this doctrine in its most comprehensive form. 
In this view Hammond, Whitby, and Poole con- 
cur. The latter says, on v. 34: — 

* Tt was the opinion of Pythagoras, one of the heathen 
philosophers, that when men and women died, their souls 
went into bodies that were then born, and in those bodies 
often suffered punishment for those enormous acts which 
they had been guilty of in former bodies. It is apparent 
that the Jews were some of them tainted with this notion. 


| 
| 
| 





So it is thought, that the Pharisees here saying ‘ Thou | 


art altogether born in sin,’ meant, that his soul was a 
sordid filthy soul, which in another body had committed 


7 en 

vile and abominable things; and for those sins God set g 

mark upon him, even in his birth, and he was bora 
blind.” 

Epaunp Tew, MA, 

Patching Rectory, Arundel, 

INSCRIPTION ON THE GREAT CLock at Wosy. 
MINSTER (4 S. iv. 292.)—With Armicer I have 
been often struck at the absurdity of the wor 
primam appearing in this inscription, and hays 
only been able to account for it by supposing that 
some word was required to bring the line to, 
certain length. As Sir Charles Barry is said t 
have been influenced by a desire to preserve ol 
associations in placing the clock tower in ity 
present position, it has always been a matter of 
regret to me that the old inscription, “ Discity 
justitiam moniti,” was not retained. This in- 
scription, which is said to have been on the old 
clock tower, was to be seen a few years ago ona 
sundial on one of the houses standing in New 
Palace Yard, at the foot of the clock tower. 

H.F.T 


“ Wuirrine tHe Cat” (4**S. iv. 167.)—This 
phrase is so familiar to me, and yet so different in 
its ——— from that suggested by W.T. M, 
that Iam tempted to give its meaning, though! 
cannot discover anything to throw light on its 
origin and history. In the counties on the Scottish 
border, “ To whip the cat” is regularly applied to 
any workman who goes from house to house among 
his employers to execute his work. Perhaps itis 
most frequently applied to tailors, but I have 
often heard it applied to saddlers and others. To 
the saddlers, I think, George Eliot, under the 
name “ White taws,” applies it in Zhe Mill on the 
Floss. G. 


Stirling. 


Jem THE Penman (4 S, iy. 277.) —“A fall 
true, and particular account” of this notorious 
person’s connection with the bullion robbery oa 
the South Eastern Railway, and of his cheque 
forgeries, will be found in pp. 484 to 595 of Facts, 
Failures, and Frauds, by D. Morier Evans, pub 
lished by Groombridge and Son, 1859. 

8. J. Hraw 

Naturat Inmerrtance (4" S, iv. 344.)—I bow 
humbly before Mr. Borie’s rebuke. If it can be 
discovered in the case of each of the ladies, o 
which of her father’s two wives she was the 
daughter, I will erase my offending “ probably 
with the utmost pleasure. In the case of Agnes 
of Gueldres, I have little doubt that she was the 
daughter of Ida of Boulogne, and my “ probably 
merely indicated a leaning on the side of cautiom 
I wish this were the only pedigree with a “pr 
bably ” in it, either in show or fact! 

HERMENTRUDE. 

“Troe Retation or THE Faction at Wi 

pecn” (48, iv.314.)—The Cambridge University 
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Library contains a copy of this work, bound u 

with four other tracts relating to the Jesuits, al 
ublished in the same year, and without the name | 
of the printer. The Bodleian also contains a copy, | 
catalogued 8. v. Jesuits. William W atson, the | 
modern historian of Wisbech, refers in half-a- 
dozen lines to the circumstances that led to this 
ublication, but seems to have been ignorant of 
the work itself. E. V 

Owens OF Jit-Luck: Bettows (4" S. iv. 213, 
907. —We have had queries about “ Burn the 
Bellows,” which it seems a very foolish thing to | 
do. But now that we are told that bellows are | 
unlucky on a table and forebode a quarrel, might 
not “burn the bellows” be a slang equivalent for 
no “ quarreling permitted ” ? P. BP. 

Scorr: Hoop (4 S. iv. 272.) — 

“ We call them lives of men.” 
“Caller Herring,” by Lady Nairne. 

Are not both Scott and Lady Nairne quoting a 
saying among the fish folks, which Hood has 
adapted to the needlewomen, without meaning to 
be original? Perhaps I am mistaken, but so I | 
have always taken it. DB 

Srernen Duck (4 S. iv. 347.) — In addition 
to the “ Account of the Life of the Author,” pre- 
fixed to his Poems on Several Subjects, there is the 
following :— 

“ A full and authentick account of Stephen Duck, the 
Wiltshire poet. Of his education, his methods of im- 
proving himself, how he first engaged in poetry, and his 
great care in writing. Of each of his particular poems, of 
the first encouragement he met with, and his original 
sentiments on several books, things, &c. In a letter toa 
member of parliament. By J S——, Esq., Poetry 
Professor for the University of Oxford.” London, 8vo, 
pp. 27, 1731, 

This was written by the author of Polymetis in 
order to serve the indigent poet, and was, says 
Singer, in the Life pretixed to the Anecdotes, &c., 
by Joseph Spence, 8vo, 1820—‘“left in the 
hands of his friend Mr. Louth for publication, 
with a sort of Grub-street title as a ruse de guerre, 
calling himself Joseph Spence, Esquire, Poetry 
Professor.” It was the same benevolent friend— 
the subsequent patron of Blacklock the poet, and | 
Robert Hill the learned tailor—who introduced 
him to the notice of Pope, and obtained for him 
from the Duke of Dorset the living of Byfleet in 
Surrey. Here, in 1756, he committed suicide by 
drowning; but what share the conjugal incom- 
patibilities hinted at by H. H. had in conducing 
to this act, I am not prepared to say. , 

One of the earliest patrons of Duck was the 
Lord Palmerston of the day ; and this nobleman 
assigned a piece of land with a cottage to trustees, 
to produce an annual sum to provide the cost of a 
festival to be held at Charlton to perpetuate the 
name and genius of the Thresher Poet. I have | 
no information on the subject of this celebration, 





| 


| —* 
and presume that it, like the fame and works of 


its object, has long since become obsolete. 
Witriam Bares. 


INFLATED Box (4 8. iv. 335.)—Possibly “ in- 
flated cheeks,” from the Angl.-Sax. buuc, Lat. 
bucca, the inner part of the cheek, or the cheek 
itself. 

In Persius, Sat. y. 13, there is a nearly similar 
expression :— 

“ Nec stloppo tumidas intendis rumpere buccas,” 

Juvenal (Sat. iii. 35) alludes to the wandering 
players upon wind instruments as — 

“ Perpetui comites, notaque per oppida bucee,” 

The poet has used box as the convertible and 
equivalent form of chest or lungs, for the sole pur- 
pose of effecting a rhyme to for. For as lungs, 


| chest, box, are all things of capacity, and bor=a 


small chest, and chest =a large box, the rhyme is 
good, and the application appropriate. 
J. BEALE. 


It is pretty plain from the context that box is 


| used here for musical instruments made of box- 
| wood, opposed to the “ brazen trumpets”; for 


Dryden goes on — 
“To kindle Mars with military sounds, 
Nor wanted horns to inspire sagacious hounds.” 
But it is put out of all manner of doubt that such 
is the meaning if we refer to the original Chaucer 
in “ The Nonnes Preestes Tale ”— 

“ Of bras they broughten bemes and of bor, 

Of horn and bone in which the blew and pouped.” 
J. H. T, Oaxtey, 

The Priory, Croydon. 

Portrait oF Brron (4 S. iv. 251, 327.)— 
P. A. L. refers to the “ profile by Count d’Orsay.” 
I forget whether there is any such profile other 
than a full-length figure that has been engraved. 
It may be worth noting, that this full-length 
figure is attested to be a very good likeness by 
one of the living men best able to speak to the 
fact, Captain Trelawny, who knew Byron from 
the beginning of 1822, and accompanied him to 
Greece. This gentleman, in conversing with me 
last summer, showed me the engraved portrait in 
question, saying: “If you want to know what 
Byron really looked like, you see him there.” I 
remember remarking upon the oddities (as they 
seem to an eye cf our day) of the costume, and 
asking Captain Trelawny whether a man who 
presented that sort of general appearance was, in 
Byron’s time, considered a fashionable or “ well- 
got-up” man; to which Capt in Trelawny re- 
plied that Byron, when he knew him about 1822, 
was already a little passé in his costume,—he had 
been a lion of society in 1814 or 1815, and, going 
abroad in 1816, had stuck rather perceptibly ever 
since to the fashions of his most brilliant days. 
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While on the subject of Byron, I may perhaps 
be allowed to add a minute item regarding Lady 
Byron. This lady, when still Miss Milbanke, was 
instructed in Italian by a gentleman, Mr. Deago- 
stini, whom I remember as a very old man in my 
childhood. A lady belonging to my family has 
lately reminded me that this old gentleman used to 
remark upon the singular coldness of character of 
Miss Milbanke. W. M. Rossertt. 

56, Euston Square, N.W. 

“ Hottann’s Leaever” (4S. iv. 294.)—Mr. 
Watson will find the name Nicholas Goodman 
at the end of this tract, below the word Finis— 
at least, my copy has it. I do not know of any- 
thing else written by Nicholas Goodman. 

H. H. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Albert Durer : His Life and ‘Works, including Autobio- 
graphical Papers and Complete Catalogues, by William 
B. Scott, Author of “ Half-hour Lectures on the His- 
tory and Practice of the Fine and Ornamental Arts.” 
With Six Etchings by the Author, and other Iilustra- 
tions, (Longmans.) 

Reputations ebb and flow. There are times when the 
public will, like Sir Joshua Reynolds, shift their trumpet 
and take snuff when the talk is of Raffaele and Correggio; 
and again there are times when the public will lend 
willing ears to nothing else. So it has been with the 
great Nuremberg artist. Though his star has never been 
obscured and rarely paled, men’s eyes have recently 
been more steadily and earnestly directed towards it— 
among many other reasons, perhaps, on account of Mr, 
Holt’s persistent and ingenious, if not convincing, argu- 
ments that he was the designer of the Fairford Windows, 
which have recently stirred up such a coil in the anti- 
quarian and artistic world. Yet, when we consider how 
well the works of Durer are known in England, and 
how highly they are esteemed among us, it is strange 
that it should be left to the author of the book before us 
to supply art students in this country with an account 
of his life, writings, and catalogues of his works, The 
literature of Germany is rich in such materials, nor is 
France destitute, but England owes to Mr, Scott the first 
Life of Albert Durer. But if we waited long for such a 
book, we are not doomed to disappointment when we get 
it. Himself an artist, Mr. Scott us the artist’s 
life in his own words and works ; and, as we turn page 
after page, the artist and the man gradually develop them- 
selves before us in a way which, to our mind, is very 
effective, and justifies the author’s opinion of him that he 
was a simple-minded man, profound and strong, viewing 
Life, Art, and Religion in the same spirit. The 
admirers of Albert Durér are under great obligations to 
Mr. Scott for this life of the great master. The book is 
illustrated by some etchings by the author, among others 
one of Durer at eighteen, striking for its resemblance to 
the received portraits of the Saviour. 

Fasti Herefordienses ; or, Antiquarian Memorials of Here- 
ford. By the Rey. Francis Havergal, M.A. With 
Illustrations by C, C. Haddon, Architect, 4to, 1869. 

In illustration of the cathedral and ancient diocese of 
Hereford, much will be found to interest the reader of 


gives 


serious 


7 


a 
the bishops, deans, and prebendaries of the church th 
passes to antiquarian memorials, such as th Nemes 
timber hall of the episcopal palace, the effigy of St 
Ethelbert, brasses and monuments, as well as the library 
of chained books and their contents over the north 
transept, the famous Mappx Mundi, and other interes. 
ing subjects relating to the cathedral. Much pains pr 
great research is shown in the descriptive lett rpress 
attached to the numerous plates. That this book wil] be 
a worthy record of this ancient see and its di ese, the 
numerous list of local subscribers is a sufficient proof. j 


Historical Ske tches of the Reign of George the Second, 

By Mrs. Oliphant, (Blackwood & Sons.) 

If Mrs. Oliphant cannot lay claim to novelty in her 
choice of a subject, she is at least justified in doing so for 
the manner in which she has treated it. Instead ofa 
history of the reign of the second George, Mrs, Oliphant 
gives us a dozen clever sketches, which are very pleasant 
reading, of the principal personages who figured in that 
extraordinary Court. First we have the Queen; next, 
the Minister, Sir Robert Walpole ; next, Chesterfield, the 
man of the world; Lady Mary Wortley Montague, the 
woman of fashion ; her quondam friend and uns rupulous 
satirist, Pope the poet; these, with the Young Chevalier, 
are the subjects of Mrs. Oliphant’s first volume. In her 
second she gives us John Wesley as the reformer, and 
Lord Anson as the sailor; Bishop Berkeley is her philo 
sopher ; and Samuel Richardson, whose Clarissa Harlowe 
has again been drawing tears from all eyes, is her novelist; 
Hume the sceptic, and Hogarth the painter, conclude the 
series. Mrs. Oliphant’s character of that remarkable 
woman Queen Caroline—a woman born seemingly to con- 
tradict all our preconceived ideas of feminine weaknesses 
and womanly instincts—is of course based upon Lord Her- 
vey’s inimitable Memoirs, and is a clever and able sketeh, 
perhaps the most effective in the book. At all events 
is sufficiently attractive to ensure that the readers whohave 
thus been introduced to the Queen by Mrs, Oliphant will 
be very anxious to avail themselves of Mrs. Oliphant’ 
introduction to the celebrities by whom her Majesty i 
surrounded, —- 








The Pentateuch and its Anatomists; or, the Unity ad 
Authenticity of the Books of Moses vindicated and com 
Jirmed, in Reply to Modern Criticisms. By the Rev. 
I. R. Birks. (Hatchards.) 
Theological discussions being 

“N, & Q.,” we may content ourselves with supplement 

ing Mr. Birks’s title (though such supplementary infor 

mation is scarcely called for) by stating that it is his 

object to give a full and complete solution, in a 

quite intelligible to plain English readers, of the Elohistic 

question, or the objection raised against the unity and 
genuineness of the Book of Genesis from the use of the 
two Divine Names. 

Over the Alleghanies and Across the Prairies. Personal 
Recollections of the Far West One and Twenty Years 


By John Lewis Peyton, (Simpkin & Marshall. 


beyond the pale a 


I 





Ago. 








Colonel Peyton, who is already favourably known by 
The Adventures of my Grandfather, is an intelligent 
and observant traveller, who tells well what he has sed, 
so that his narrative of what came under 1otice when 
he was “ out west” one and twenty yea , makes 4 
little volume of very pleasant r ling. 

Patranas ; , & unish Stories, Le la nd Tradt- 
tional. By the Author of “ Traditions of Tyrol.” ¥i# 
Illustrations by E. H. Corbould. (Grittith & Farra 
When one considers how rich, from t rcumstance 

| of its history, Spain must be in legendary and traditt nal 


Mr. Havergal’s book. It commences with a history of lore, it is somewhat surprising how little has ye beed 
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done to make English readers acquainted with it The 

guthor of the work before us classifies his llection of 

stories under heads of Po| ular, Legendary, 

ieresco, Moresque, and De Ultramar or Colon 

the t 3 which |} has collected will | 

‘ . ileulated to please the young, for 2 
em ipally the work is published, but also 

to it t th who share the inter taken by Walter 

Scott, Palgr Keichtley, and other scholars in that 


—the Origin of Popular Fiction 


EIVED :— 


Books Rr i 
By Charles Richard Weld. 


Notes on Burgundy, 
by his Widow. (Longman.) 

T se last words on the title 
interest to this little volume, the closing records of the tra- 
yels of the omplished gentleman whose “ Vacation 
Rambles” have from time to time given to the world 
evidence how fully he posse ssed all the qualities esse ntial 
ood writer of travels. 

Nature. A Weekly Illustrated Jo rnal of Science. No, 1. 

The appearance of this new journal, which adopts for 
its motto Wordsworth’s declaration — 


Edited 


-page give a touching 





to 





“ To the solid ground 
Of Nature trusts the mind which builds for aye,” 
affords another proof how rapidly scientific studies are 
spreading among us. The list of distinguished con- 
tributors to the new journal is a guarantee for the ability 
with which Nature will be supported. 


Here We « Again! Routledge’s Christmas Annual, 

Edited by Edmund Routledge. 

The first of the collections of miscellanies which of late 
years have been issued to commemorate the arrival of 
Christmas. Mr, Routledge has given variety to the pre 
sent Annual by the insertion of an illustrated paper on 


“ Decorations at Christmas Tide.” 

Georce Wirner AND THE FcLiteR WorrTates’ 
Lirary.—Mr. Grosart states that it is his intention 
to lude the complete works, prose and verse, in the 
Fuller Worthies’ Library ; but that, like the others, 


Wither will be limited to the friends who favour him with 
their names, it may be added that, assuming that nearly 
all the friends who now share with him the expense of 
the Fuller Worthies’ Library will order Wither, it is cer- 


tain the whole number will be taken up before he goes to 
press ; and thus the work will not be procurable at any 


price thereafter. Hence book-lovers not yet provided 
with the Worthies, and who wish to possess the set, must 
lose no time in applying to him. He calculates that 
Wither will occupy from twelve to fifteen volumes. 

; The question of Probabilities is one which often enters 
into the discussion of disputed points of history, biography, 
&c., and we therefore direct the attention of any of our 
readers interested in such matters to a paper entitled 
“ Estimates of Probability,” in The Student for November. 








A New Ducanere.—Those who, like ourselves, have 
long felt the want of a new edition of Ducange (more com- 
pact than that of Henschel, and more complete than the six 
octavos published at Halle (1772-84), will be glad to hear 
that Mr. Murray announces “A Medieval Latin-Eng- 
lish Dictionary,” founded on the great work of Ducange, 
comprising all matter of importance therein contained ; 
but illustrated and enlarged by numerous additions, de- 
rived from patristic and scholastic authors, from the works 
of writers published by the Record Commission of Govern- 
ment, from medieval histories, charters, glossaries, and 
dictionaries, and from various other sources, ancient and 
modern; and that it is edited by one eminently qualified 
for the task—Edward Arthur Dayman, B.D., Rector of 
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Shillingstone, Dorset; Prebendary of Sarum ; late Fellow 








and Tutor Exeter College, Oxford. It will | pub- 
lished in small 4to, and the volume is, believe, nearly 
ready. . 

Mr. Farruout’s PAGEANTs.—It will be 1 ibered 
that Mr. Fairholt bequeath to the S f Antiqua- 
ries the collection of books on pageants which he had 
collected in his zeal in the pursuit of artistic study for 
which he was celebrated. rhe Society | shown its 
sense of the value of the bequest by havin 1 special 
commemorative book-plate engraved for them, and having 


such as required it rebound; and we have now to record 
the publication of a special catalogue, drawn up with 
great and intelligence by Mr. C. Knight Watson, 
the indefatiga Secretary of the Society. As the Di- 
rector well observes in the preface, th llection forms 
the “nucleus of a small library devoted to a subject 
by no means devoid of artistic and historical interest,” 
to which additid&s might be made with advantage—a 
hint which we trust will not be lost upon Fellows of the 
Society. 


care 





BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—An Oxford correspond- 
ent calls our attention to “the carelessness — not to put 
too fine a point upon it’—with which booksellers’ cata- 
logues are sometimes compiled. 

“ We may perhaps barely excuse one styling Benjamin 
West, President of the Royal Academy, ‘Sir’; or another 
dubbing Horace Walpole ‘ Earl of Oxford’; but we can 
hardly be so charitable to a third, who tells us Chalco- 
graphimania was written by Caulfield, when we know he 
actually prepared an affidavit of denial to be sworn at 
Bow Street, and that it was one of the perpetrations of 
the Shakespearian forger, W. H. Ireland; or to a fourth, 
who assures us that Limbird’s Mirror was edited by the 
author of the Curiosities of Literature; or, finally, toa 
fifth, who advertises My Pocket-book; or, Hints for a 
Ryghte Merrie and Conceitede Tour (1808), with ‘ query, 
by Thomas Hood’ (then at the ripe age of seven), instead 
of by Edward Dubois. (See Mr, Bares’s note, p. 285.) 
I have only to add, in sorrow, that all these slips occur 
in one month’s issue,” 


Tue Society or ANTIQUARIES.—We may remind the 
Fellows that the first meeting of the society for the pre- 
sent season will be on Thursday next, the 18th instant. 


There is good news for the admirers of Mr, Tennyson, 
The book by the Laureate, announced by Messrs. 
Srracuan & Co., is understood to be a New Series of 


“ The Idylls of the King.” 


Tae Crass Rosrnson MemoriAu.—aA very fitting 
Memorial of this genial and accomplished gentleman has 
been erected at University Hall, Gordon Square, the 
scene of some of his useful and benevolent labours, It is 
a mural painting, in which Mr, Crabb Robinson is de- 
picted surrounded by some of the more prominent of 
those friends with whom the world has been made familiar 
through his amusing Diary. The picture disposes of 
itself in six groups. On the farther left Mrs, Barbauld 
is seen in earnest talk with Mr. Wakefield; Godwin, 
Hazlitt, Clarkson, and Walter Savage Landor stand by. 
Next is a company over which Wilhelm von Schlegel and 
Mdme. de Stael preside. The Germans have a compart- 
ment to themselves, wherein the well-marked portraits of 
Goethe and Schiller at once arrest the eye; “the Lake 
poets” also hold a conspicuous position. The next scene 
opens darkly with the grand wild head of Edward Irving; 
beneath, Samuel Rogers has taken his seat. On a sofa 
near at hand Lady Byron is listening to the Rev. F. W. 
Robertson—neither portrait being flattered. Talfourd, 
Arnold, Bunsen, and others are near. The selection was 
made “by the committee”; the pictorial treatment is 





NOTES AN 


The picture is fifty-six feet long, 


Armitage. 
number, are somewhat 


thirty-four in 


due to Mr. 
and the figures, 
over life-size. 
Mr. Orrince, formerly Chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee of the Corporation of London, announces for pub- 
lication by Mr. tten, “ The City Friends of Shakspere: 
with some Account of John Sadler and Richard Quiney, 
Druggists and ame of Bucklersbury, and their De- 
scendants.” Sadler and Quiney, it will be remembered, 

rrated from Stratford-on-Avon about the year 1600, 
the one being the near relative of Judith Shaksp 
ifather, and the other her husband’s brother. 


Messrs. Detcut Bet in the press a 
volume of “ Autobiog rraphic Re tions” of the late 
Professor Pryme of Ca mbri ize. l reminiscences 
extend over a period of more than seventy 
include many unrecorded anecdotes of eminent scholars, 
lawyers, and divines, also a description of the first re- 
formed Parliament and two yuent, in which he 
sat for Cambridge The volume will be edited by his 
daughter. 

Messrs Nisspet have just published “The 
Prayer,” Lectures by the Rev. Adolph Saphin, 


(jreenwich. 


Co. have 
years, and 


subse 


Lord's 
B.A., 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct t 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 

are given for that purpose 


BAMBERGENSE Joh. Senseschmidt, 134. Perfect or 


BREVIARIUM 


ANIMA J. Schoeffers, 1516 
Joh. Gruningen, 1500. 
BONAVENTUR® PSALTERIUM {S. or printed. 
ilistory OF THE DUKE OF SULLY 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhers 
Hackney, N.E. 


m 
CORTULUS 


»di Valvasone. Venet, 1% 
EAZIONE DEL Monpe 
Antonio Cornozan : 

. Poema Sacro del 
enet. 1608 
SEI GIORNI, 


ANGELEIDA, del Sig. Erasm 
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to Giorne sette, 
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Pr Venet. 1609 
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ADAM ) - I 
‘ILD "AMOR 
F. Vesc 
A v ITA_BT P ASSIONE DI CHRISTO, &c., composta | 
zano. Venet. 1518. I2mo 
Wanted by Rev. A. B. Grosart, 5, St. Alban’ 
Lancashire 
by Colonel Trumbull. 
Winds 


1CAN PAINTER 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN AMER 
, 13, Keppel Terrace, 
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LAYARD'S NINEVEH 
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In a few days, feap. 4to, cloth gilt, price 25s, 
WOMANKIND 
WESTERN EUROPE 


THE SEVENTEENTH 


IN 


FROM THE AGES TO 
CENTURY, 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A, F.S.A 
Illustrated with elaborately coloured Plates and Woodeuts 


GROOMBRIDGE & SONS Patert r Row, Londen, 
And at all Box resellers’ and Libre aries. 


EARLIES1 


large crow cloth gilt 


Nearly ready, » price 10s, 6d, 


GRAVE M OUNDS 
THEIR CONTENTS. 
By LLEWELLYN JEWITT, F.S.A. 
1 300 [llustrations on Wood. 
) & SONS, 5, Paternoster Row, London, 
yok seller 


With more tha 
GROOMBRIDGI 
And at all B s’ and Libraries. 


‘ALE of the late Mr. Isaac Mevtman’s Library & 
A Amsterdam.—On the 22nd November and five following Gy 
MR. FRED. MULLER, Amsterdam, will SELL at his Sales 
Heerengracht KK 130, the important Library of the late MR. 
MEULMAN (Merchant, &c., Bibliophile), particularly disti 
by an unique Collection of Nineteen thousand Pamphlets on Duteaad 
extra-European History (many of the rarest relating to A 4 
choice Selection of the best Works on the History of Holland, 
Russia, Asia, and America; a Collection of upwards ofa 
Pamphlets by Luther and his Contemporaries; important 
and Mystical Works of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
Typograph, shy, .. izevirs, &c.; all in the finest condition, and may 
noice bindings 

Catalogues sent post free on receipt of Six Stamps by Ave 
270, Strand, and other foreign Bookseller 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 2s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3 , 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s , 5s. 6d., and Ge. 6d. per 1,008, 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 
STRAW PAPER —Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, &¢. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDE ) NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100 Super tals GES 
NED NOTE, for Home or Foreign C Correspondence (ire 
> quires for ls. 6d. 
COLOUR ED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies eng 
Mc nograms, tw ‘lette rs, from 5s.; three letters, from 74 
or Address Dies, from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
llustrated Pri of In Yespatch Boxes, Statoil, 
Cabinets deen ‘s _- 3, Sy nest , Pr mortrait Albums, &t» we 





stands, 
Cases, 


(ESTABLISHED 1541.) 











